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FRIDAY, MAY 8, 1863. 



THE SOCIETY'S MEMORIAL OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 

The following additional names have been re- 
ceived up to the 7th inst. : — 

Beveiidge, Eiskine £1 1 

Gordon, J. W 10 

Hall, Kulpli 110 

Laiigtoi), W. H. Gore, M.P 110 

Nasli. Eliezei- 110 

Pealce, Tlioiiias 110 

Sewcll, CliailesHiodie, M.D 110 

Talbot de Malahide, Lord 110 

Telford, Cliarles 110 

Virtue, Janii's S 110 

Wetter, Corjiaa 110 

Whitaker, Joseph 110 

Whitaker, William 110 

Wyatt, Matthew Pigby 110 



previously to exhibition, at what price they would be will- 
ing to produce a copy. 

V. The awards iii each t^am will be of two grades, and 
the sums specified in each class will be paid, providt^d the 
works be considered of sufficient merit to deseive the 
award ; and, further, in cases of extraordinary merit 
additional awards will be given, accompanied with the 
medal of the Society. 

VI. The prizes will be presented publicly. Before the 
award is confirmed, the candidates must be prepared to 
execute some piece of work sufficient to satisfy the Council 
of their competency. 

1. MoDELLiNO IN Terra Gotta, Plasteb, oh Wax. 

(a.) Tlie Human Figure in bas-relief. — One prize of £10 
for the best and a second prize of £5 for the next best, 
work executed after Eafaelle's design of the " Three Oraces." 
Dimensions — The tiguree are to be 9 inches high. 
[Photograph — One shilling.] 



DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING 

CLASSES. 

With a view to promote enlarged investments 
of capital in model dwellings and other estab- 
lishments for the benefit of the working classes, 
the Council of the Society of Arts has instituted 
a statistical inquiry into the results hitherto 
obtained, including family dwellings of every 
description, model lodging-houses, dormitories, 
refuges, baths and washhouses, soup kitchens, 
coft'ee-houses, &c. 

Members and others who can supply infor- 
mation or indicate sources where it may be ob- 
tained, are requested to communicate with the 
Secretary, who will send blank forms for being 
filled up with the required data. 



PRIZES TO ART - WORKMEN FOR 
ART-WORKMANSHIP. 

The following notice has been issued by order 
of the Council* : — 

I. The Council of the Society of Arts hereby oflfer 
prizes to Art-workmen for the successful rendering of the 
undermentioned designs in the undermentioned processes 
of manufacture, according to the directions detailed in 
each case. 

II. Such designs will be by artists of great reputation, 
to be translated into the various modes of workmanship, 
and photographs and castings of such designs will be 
sold by the Soiiety. at the Society's House, at cost price, 
to persons desiring to be competitors. The prices of the 
photographs and castings are stated after each subject. 

III. Tlie works to be executed will be considered to 
be the property of the producers, but will be retained for 
exhibition, in London and elsewhere, for such length of 
time as the Council may think desirable. 

IV. The exhibitors are required to state in each case 
the prices at which their works may be sold, or if sold 

* Copies may be had on application to the Secretary. 



(6.) Ornament in bas-relief. — One prize of £5 for the 
best and a second prize of £3 for the next best, work 
executed after arabesques by Lucas van Leyden, 1528. 
Dimensions, 12 inches by fi inches. 

[ Photograph — Sixpence.] 



2. Eepol'sse WoiiK IN any Metal. 

(a.) TTie Human Figure as a bas-relief. — A prize of £10 
for the best and a second prize of £5 for the next best, 
work exe;uted after Rafaelle's " Three Graces." Dimen- 
sions — The figures are to he four inches. 

[Photograph — One shilling.] 

(6.) Ornament. — One prize of £5 for the best and a 
second prize of £3 for the next best, work executed after 
a Flemish salver in the South Kensington Museum, date 
about 1670, iso. 1153. Dimensions — Ten inches in 
diameter. 

[Photograph — One shilling.] 



3. Hammered Work, in Ikon, Brass, or Copper. 

Ornament. — One prize of £5 for the best and a second 

prize of £3 for the next best, work executed after an iron 

Geiinan arabesque, about 1520, in the South Kensington 

Museum, No. 2450. Dimensions — 12 inches by IJ inch. 

[Photograph — One shilling and threepence.] 

4. Carving in Ivory. 

The Human Figure in bas relief. — One prize of £10 for 
the best and a second piize of £5 i'or the next best, work 
executed after a Teira Cotta asciibed to Luca della Kob- 
bia, about 1420, in the South Keiisington Museum, No. 
7610. Dimensions — The plaque to be four inches high. 
[Photograph — One shilling.] 



5. Chasing in Metal. 

(a.) The Human Figure. — One prize of £10 for the best 
and a second prize of £5 for the next best, work executed 
after a reduced copy of Gibson's " Fsyche." 

A rough casting in bronze, on which the chasing must 
be executed, will be supplied by the Society, price, 12s. 
A plaster cast may be obtained from D. brucciani, 39, 
Russell-street, Covent-garden, W.C., price, 3s. 6d. 



(i.) Ornament. — One prize of £5 for the best and a 
second prize of £3 for the next best, work executed after 
a bronze plaque in the South Kensington Museum, 
No. 1217. 

A rough casting in bronze, on which the chasing must 
be executed, will be supplied by the Society, price Is. 



6. Enamel Painting on Metal, Copper, or Gold. 
{a.) The Human Figure. — One prize of £10 for the best 
and a second prize of £5 for the next best, work executed 
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after Rafaelle't design of the " Three Oracet," execut<:d in 

grisaille. Dimej.eions — The figureg are to be four inches 
igh. 

[Photograph — One shilling.] 

(i.) Ornament in grisaille. — One prize of £5 for the 
best and a second prize of £3 for the next best, work 
executed after a Geinian arabesque (16th century), Di- 
meneioDS — The same as the Pliotograph. 
[Photograph — Sixpence.] 

7. Painting on Porcelain. 

{a) The Human Figure. — One prize of £10 for the best 
and a second prize of £5 for the next best, work executed 
after Eafaelle's " Boy bearing Doves" in the cartoon of the 
" Beautiful Gate." Dimensions, the same as the Photo- 
graph. This woik is to be coloured according to the 
laate of the painter. 

[Photograph — Ninepence.] 

(b.) Ornament. — One prize of £5 for the best and a 
second prize of £3 for the next best, work executed after 
arabesques by Lucas Van Leyden, 1628, and colouied 
according to the taste of the painter. iJimensions — The 
same as the Photograph. 

[Photograph — Sixpence.] 

8. Inlays in Wood (Mabquetby, cb Bchl), Ivobt ob 
Metal. 

Ornament. — One prize of £5 for the best and a se- 
cond prize of £3 for the next best, work executed after 
a majolica plate in the South Kensington Museum, 1490, 
Ko. 1671. Dimensions— Tlie same as the Photograph. 
[Photograph, — One shilling and threepence.] 

9. Engbavino on Glass. 

Ornament. — One prize of £6 for the best and a se- 
cond prize of £3 for the next best, work executed after 
arabesques by Lucas Van Leyden, lf)28, engraved tlie 
height of the photograpii ; and if round a glass or goblet, 
repeated so as to be not less than 9 inches long when 
stretched out. 

[Photograph — Sixpence.] 

10. Embkoideby. 

Ornament. — One prize of £5 for the best and a second 
prize of £3 for the next best, work executed after a 
German example in the Green Vaults at Dresden. Di- 
mensions, according to the taste of the embroiderer. 
[Photograph — Sixpence.] 

VII. The Council caiuiot liold itself responsible for any 
accidents or damages of any kind, occurring at any time. 

VIII. Persons intending to compete should give notice, 
in their own names or by cypher, to the Secretary of the 
Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, W.C., on or before 
the 16th July, 1863. 

IX. Each work must be marked with the name of 
the Art-workman, or, if prefeired, with a cypher, accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope, giving the name and address 
of the Art-workman, and delivered free of all charges, at 
the Society of Arts' House, John street, Adelphi, London, 
■W.C, on or before the Slst August, 1863. 



COMMITTEES OF REFERENCE. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The Committee on Manufactures met on Fri- 
day, the Ist May, Sir Thomas Phillips, chairman 
of the council, in the chair. 

The Chairman explained the objects of the 
committee and invited suggestions from members 



present, both as to subjects for which the council 
might usefully offer rewards, and in reference to 
which investigations might advantageously bo 
entered into. 

Mr. Thomas C. Clabkson wislied to see some means 
provided whereby inventions which clashed with ex- 
isting interests might be brought before the public* in a 
practical shape. He mentioned the difBculties inventors 
liad to encounter from the . prejudices and opposition of 
persons whose interests were affected by particular inven- 
tions or applications of materials to manufactures. He 
had l>een battling with those prejudices and difiiciilties for 
many years in his own case with regard to an application 
of materials as a substitute for leather. 

Mr. Bbaby suggested that the dif&culty mentioned by 
Mr. Claiksou, with regard to introducing inventions to the 
public, might be met by the appointment by the Society 
of a Comuiittee to examine into inventions brought 
before them, who, after careful investigation, might give 
such recommendations as they thought them deserving 
of, and an invention would then go forth as having 
received the .appiobation of such a committee. He 
thought such a proceeding would have a similar effect to 
a medal awarded at an exhibition. 

The Chaibman said he should be glad to hear tlio 
opinions of the Committee upon the practical suggestion 
of Mr. Braby for the appointment of a body of experts, 
who in such cases as the one brouglit before them by Mr, 
Clarkson iiiight report upon the merits of inventions. 

Mr. Latham thought tlie opinion of a jury of experts 
would be of little value without a full experimental in- 
vestigation of each invention, 

Mr. S. Reuqbave did not think a jury of expert* would 
be of value. Such a body would find themselves in- 
volved in a work of considerable labour and difficulty, 
which he thought would be more than commensurate 
with the results that would be obtained. 

Mr. P. L. SiMMONBs thought the subject introduced by 
Mr. Clarkson was one of considerable importance. At 
the present time leather was scarce in the market ; the 
supply was by no means adequate to the demand, and 
any practical substitute for that article was deserving of 
consideration. The Japanese imitation leaiher at the 
last Exhibition attracted great notice, and it would be 
worth while to investigate how far such a substance could 
be practically employed as a substitute for real leather in 
certain cases. 

Mr. Lavakcuy, reverting to tlie suggestion of Mr. 
Braby, thought they w ere hardly in a position to express 
an opinion upon it. In some instances it might, he 
thought, lead to injustice being done to inventions, whilst 
in other cases eertiiicates might be given which upon more 
mature consideration would be found to be unmerited. 
With regard to the public utility of an invention, such 
a jury might be willing to express an ojiinion ; but, looked 
upon in the light of an advertisement for the benefit of one 
individual only, he thought it would be objectionable. 

Mr. WiNKWOBTH lemaiked that they already possessed 
a tribunal which was free from the objection alluded to by 
Mr. Lavanchy. Papers were read in that room from time 
to time, and the subjects treated of were openly discussed. 
By that means any parti<.'ular invention or application of 
materials obtained a publicity which it would not other- 
wise have. He thought a committee, which would to a 
certain extent be a jury of experts, would hesitate before 
expressing such an opinion as would be of value either to 
the persons bringing inventions before them or to the 
public at large. 

The Chaibman said the.discussions in that room upon 
the matters brought before the members from time to 
time amounted to nothing more than the expression of 
the opinions of the several speakers. In such a ease as 
that which Mr. Clarkson had mentioned, notliing short of 
a jury of experts could express such an opinion of his 
invention as he was desirous of having. 
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Mr. Braby remarked that the range of manufactures was 
so immense, that a special committee, to decide upon the 
merits of inventions and applications of materials, might 
acquire more importance tlian was desirable. At the same 
time, it was to be remembered that one of the main 
objects of this Society was the encouragement of manu- 
factures, and he thouglit some such means as he Iiad 
suggested might be useful for tliat end, in addition to the 
reading of papers before the Society. Mr. Lavanchy ap- 
peared to talve an objection to his suggestion on tlie ground 
that it would be unduly foinarding individual interests, 
whereas all useful inventions were for the public benetit. 
He tliought that jealousies on the part of inventors might 
be avoided by having but one order of merit, and any 
inventioit not deemed wortliy of that distinction could be 
passed over, and tlie world would know nothing of its re- 
jection. He still thought a committee of carefully-selected 
men would be an excellent means of introducing a meri- 
torious invention to public notice, and inventors themselves 
would attach value to the testimonial of such a connnittee. 

The Chairman might say that to a limited extent this 
Society had undertaken that dnty. Whenever an in- 
ventor asked the Council to appoint a committee to con- 
sider any particular invention, if they deemed the matter 
of sufficient importance they referred it to a committee of 
experts, and if that committee found that it possessed 
substantial merits, they recommended the Council to 
award the Society's medal for it. Tliis liad been done in 
various instances. 

Mr. WiNKwouTU said the result of his experience as a 
juror on texiile fabrics on two occasions was a conviction 
in his own mind that whilst it was liopeless to attempt to 
give satisfaction generally to competitors, yet, at the 
same time, nothing was more likely to bring out latent 
talent than unfettered competition. During the time that 
the annual Exhibition of Inventions were held in the So- 
ciety's house, there was a difficulty in getting really im- 
portant inventions exhibited tliere, because the manufac- 
turers could sell as many of the articles as they could 
make without the trouble of exhibiting them, therefore 
the suggestion was made that they should have interna- 
tional exhibitions, the result of which they all knew. He 
could unhesitatingly assert that in liis own department 
(silk) there never was a better English displa\' than was 
produced at the last Exliibition. On the first occasion 
the French received more credit than they really deserved, 
but that arose from their manufacturers having exhibited 
a large quantity of goods ;ind specimens whicii were the 
accunmlaiion of years, his friend ii. Aries Dufour having 
recommended the Chamber of Conunerce of Lyons to 
purchase for the purpose of exhibiting. The inquiry now 
before them was whether, by annual exhibitions of national 
productions, or by any other means, they could promote 
tile interests of manufactures. He tliought those exhibi- 
tions were most valuable, as they afforded opportunities 
of ascertaining how far each nation possessed within itself 
the means of adapting valuable discoveries iii manufactures 
for the benefit of the community at large as well as of the 
producer. It would, however, scarcely be right to wait 
for periods of ten years —(supposing another exhibition 
to be held) — before inventions and improvements were 
brought forward, and therefore such a committee as that 
which Mr. Braby had suggested might bo of advantage 
in assessing the merits of jiarticular inventions. 

Mr. ,T. J. Ea.mo.nson thought the Society might do 
more geod in this direction than it had hitherto done. 
The present Committee was only now feeling its way, 
and he anticipated that it would meet on many occasions 
to exchangi! opiiuons for their mutual benefit. The two 
great exliibitiotis which had taken place in this countiy 
had been most useful, although theie were some who 
thought these exhibiti<in3 did them more haini than 
good. His impression was that the exhibition should be 
animal, and he recommended that the Society should 
hold aunual exhibitions of the articles made by the pio- 
ducera themselves. [Mr. Winkwobth — National, or 



international?] He would leave that for future con- 
sideration. His own opinion was, that the producers of 
our own country only needed proper information and en- 
couragement to enable them to show what they could do. 
It was well known that the capitalist was dependent upon 
the humble working producer. A large amount of the 
articles sold were produced by the mechanic in his small 
workshop. This was the case at Birmingham and Shef- 
field. The factor had not the time, and, perhaps not the 
ability, to enter into the question whether tln! articles he 
dealtin were constructed in fine artistic propoitions. It 
was sufficient for his purpose that a saleable article wa» 
pioduced. In manufactures they had to deplore, in many 
desciiptions of goods, the entire absence of proj^er artistic 
propoitions and tlie suitable adaptation of ornament. 
Under the existing system of education and training of 
our artizans he did not see how this could be otherwise. 
The youtli who was to be the future producer was ap- 
prenticed to a trade at an early age, with little or no 
previous education, and had to learn his business without 
any tuition as regarded art or finish beyond what was 
necessary to gain him a living by his labour. If the 
Societv instituted exhibitions of articles shown direct by 
produceis, and ofltsreJ prizes like those which were to 
be given for wood-carving, metal-working, and other 
branches of trade, he thought it would do a great deal 
of good. 

Mr. Lavanchy said for years past the tendency m this 
country had been to produce goods at greatly reduced 
prices; but, at the same time, tiie public was scarcely 
aware that inferior materials were necessarily used, and 
thus the goods would not hear comparison with those of 
other nations. But when they employed the same quality 
of raw material they were fully equal to the productions 
of other countries. In the last Exhibition liis friend Mr. 
VVinkworth would bear him out that there was great doubt 
in the minds of the jurors as to the comparative merits of 
the textile manufactures. He alluded particularly to silks, 
for never had England covered herself with more glory in 
her manufactures than in the silk department of the late 
Exhibition. That was owing to adopting the principle of 
using the same quality of raw mateiisil as their foreign 
competitois. In France of late, and also in Italy, the 
manufacturers were adopting cheap materials, as had been 
done iu England. At Lyons, by means of a siiiierior mode 
of throwing silks, an article which was formerly considered 
unfit for wear was now hiought vciy largely into prac- 
tical use, and used, too, with great effect in point of price; 
and goods were made in France at tile present time whicli 
would rival in cheapness anything pioduced in this country. 
Then, again, in the article of shawls, England came out 
witli great glory at the last Exhibition. No nation could 
make a finer display. He was not favourable to annual 
exhibitions, inasmuch as they would be very expensive 
to tlie exhibitors. There was to bean Exhibition of all 
nations, in 1865, in Vienna, in wliich he tiusted England 
would stand in the same position as she had done in that 
of last year. 

Mr. WiNKWORTH thought in the present age of rapid 
progress a great deal was to be said in favour of more fre- 
quent exhibitions, although i>erhaps upon a smaller and 
less expensive scale. In such cases of course there mnst 
be considerable limitation of room, and he apprehended 
machinery would be out of the quesiion, but as regarded 
manufaclures he thought it a subject worth consideration. 

Mr. John Bull said, as to annual exhiliitions it occurred 
to him that an extension of the idea whicli had prompted 
the art workmanship prizes might be good ; and that it 
might be desirable that wiiat had been proposed for wood 
carving, &c., sboubl be extended to many other branches of 
manufactures, and exhibitionsofsucha limited nature might 
be frequently held ; but as to annual international exhibi- 
tions on a large scale, he doubted if that would be a 
wholesome thing. He thought it would be impossible 
to get manufacturers to come forward so frequently. The 
larger manufacturers were stimulated to send their pro- 
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duetions to the peiiodieal international exliibitions in de- 
fence ot tlu-irown position, but lie believed tlie majority 
of tliem were not favourable to the idea. He was strongly 
in favour of these great exhibitions being held in diHerent 
countries, rather than having them too frequently iii 
England. With regard to ainmal exhibitions of the pro- 
ductions of working inen, and the giving of prizes within 
certain limits, he was strongly in lavour of sueh a 
proposi(i(jn. 

The (Jii MUMAN said he wouM remind the meeting that 
the Soeiety had contributed to the prize fund forineii by the 
Painters' Stainers' Company for award amongst workmen, 
and that company had held in their Hall an exhibition oi 
the wori;» produced. The Society had this year determined 
to give similar encouragement to wood carvers, and it had 
also otieied a number of prizes in various other depart- 
ment.s ol nranufactuies. He saw no reason why the prin- 
ciple should not be extended to other blanches. While 
they prided themselves upon the progress of the jiresent 
age, and spoke in self-landalion of what was done hy their 
immeiliaii' | rogenitois, any one who visited the exhibition 
of the worUsof former ages, at the South Kensington Mu 
seuni, must be struck with the beauty and skill displayed 
in the artiides exiiibited there. '1 he object at the pie- 
sent time was to multiply, for the benetit of the masses, 
those an ides of beauty which our forefathers could only 
bring within the reach of the rich and the great. With 
regard to the present meeting, it inrrst be understood that 
it was only for the puriwso of making a commencement ; 
and whenever any member of the committee had sugges- 
tions whiili he thought were likely to promote the ol ject 
they had in view, the Committee could be called together' 
to discuss them, and some practical action might he taken 
upon thi'in by the Council. 

Mr. Kamon.son stated that he was not at the moment 
prepanMl with any suggestions for the extension of the 
preniiunis of the Society to other branches of manufacture 
than had Inen mentioned in the list sent out. 

Mr. N.isH called attention to what he considered was a 
want in the bianch of industry with which he was per- 
sonally eonneeted, viz., woiking in the precious metals. 
There was no means, he said, of colle(^ting practical 
inforniudon and facts in connection with that manufac- 
ture in siudi a way that they could be didnsed for the 
benetit of (lie workmen, to whom they would be of the | 
greatest value. He ailver(e<l to the system pursued in 
apprenticeships, .ind especially in the Gohlsmiths' Com- 
pany, viz., that the apprentice was bound to follow im- 
plicitly the teaching of his master, and "all his secrets 
keep." 'I'he keeinng of tho^e secrets had been of the 
grealesi jiotssible injury to the trade and to the public. 

After a convei'sation, in whieli several members of the 
Committee exp!es.?ed their opinion that there would be 
little chance of Inducing manufacturers to divulge valuable 
trade seci ets fur the benefit of the couiniunity at large, the 
mee'.ing separated. 



TWENTY-FIRST ORDINARY MEETING. 

Wednesday, May 6, 1863. 

The Twenty-first Ordinary Meeting of the One 
Huntlred aiid Ninth Session was held on Wed- 
nesday, the (ith inst., John Dillon, Esq., Vice- 
President of the Society, in the chair. 

The following candidates were proposed for 
election as members of the Society : — 
Alexander, Rev. D. M. ... Oldham. 

Astlcs, r<ed,.rick W ( '^'''« \,^.""'}^', Smethwick, 

( near BniniUfiham. 
Cardwell, Thomas 8, Up. Hyde-park garden8,W. 

Dean, Alfred William ... J ^^^^1^"^ W™*''' ^"S*"''"' 



„. , T f 66, Tolliagton - road, Hol- 

Dorling, Henry | 62^Warwick-8quare, Pimlico, 

rr, , T> p f 3, Albert-terrace, Charlton, 

lucKer, a. K I jjjj^gj. 

And as Honorary Cobkesponding Member, 
Lombard, EdouardAuguste, Geneve. 

The following Candidates were balloted for 
and duly elected members of the Society : — 

Baxter, Richard 14, Porchester-square, W. 

, , T^ ii f 4, llayniond-huildings.Gray's- 

Cook, Button I inn.W.C. 

Costa, Michael 54, Eocleston-square, S.W. 

Cox, Edward 102, Chancery-lane, W.C. 

Davidson, Septimus 22, Baeinghall street, E.G. 

Dean, Samuel { ^' j^^k^ w"''-^^"*'""' ^^^''' 

Uenison, Alfred 6, Albemarle-street, W. 

Dicker, John Campbell... { ' ^i^J^^^^""' *' ^'^"""^- 

Harwood, H. Harwood ... \ ^^' Cleveland-square, Hyde- 

( park, W. 
rr r^ TLifi\ (63, Conduit - street, Bond- 

Hayes, George, M.D | kreet, W. 

Lake, George Walter f 13, Finsbury- place South, 
Gidley \ E.G. 

The Paper read was — 

NATAL AND SOUTH-EAST AFRICA. 

By John Robinson, of Natal. 

Discovery. 
Nearly four centuries ago, on the 25th December, in 
the year 14'J7, the small exploring squadron of the Por- 
tuguese navigator, Vasco di Gama, having rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope about a month before, hove in sight 
of a shore wonderfully different in its soft outlines from 
the rugged cape eight hundred miles behind them. The 
coast which these old mariners had now for the first time 
discovered, presented to their delighted eyes a pleasant 
succession ol green hill-slopes, whose luxuriant vegetation 
skirted even the ocean's edge ; of bush-clad valleys bear- 
ing seaward the waters of many ever-flowing rivers ; of 
lofty hills, table-topped or chasm-cleft, hounding the tiai in- 
land horizon ; of great jungle forests, varied by the strange 
forms and foliage of the euphorbium. the cactus, or the 
native palm, while over all stretched a bright and genial 
sky, bespeaking the existence of that happy mean of cli- 
mate which is possessed by all the lands that lie just 
beyond the Southern tropic. In honour of the day, this 
attractive region was named by its discoverers Terra 
Natalis, and to this day it bears the Anglicised version of 
that happy designation. It is of this land — of Natal — 
that 1 now have to speak. 

Situation. 
The British colony of Natal occupies the same parallel 
of latitude as Algeria, Queensland, Chili, and other coun- 
tries similarly situated as regards fertility ol soil and 
variety of resources. It is thirty degrees east of Green- 
wich, and thirty degrees south of the line, and has at 
present a seaboard of about 150 miles, overlooking the 
Indian Ocean at a point of the African continent about 
800 miles north-eastward of the Cape. Being 390 miles 
south of the tropics, we are free from those protracted 
seasons of intense heat that are incidental to toirid lati- 
tudes, while we also enjoy an immunity from the incon- 
veniences and the evils of a low temperature. The climate 
of Natal is, on the whole, well worthy of its reputation. 
Mild and congenial, it is neither too inclement nor too 
relaxing for the European system. The thermometer 
indicates a range of temperature from 38 to 96 degrees. The 
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moBthly mean during the winter season, from May to 
August, would range according to locality 60 to 67 deg. 
This period of the year is charaoteriseil by a clear briglit 
6ky, by a lainless atmosphere, by a keen bracing tempera- 
ture before sunrise and after sunset, and by moderate 
warmth during the day. The summer, or the " rainy 
season," may be said to last from October to March. 
At this time, especially in the month of February, the 
heat is much greater. Occasionally the thermometer 
will rise to 100 tieg. in the shade, and very rarely indeed 
falls below 60, while it often ranges between 80 and 90. 
As a rule, the disiiict near the shoie is warmer than the 
uplands. During tlie summer of 1858-9 the mean tem- 
perature of the latter was 69-4 deg., but on the coast- 
lands it was 74 lieg. Periods of extreme heat are not of 
long duratioa. On the shore a sea-breeze generally 
springs up after noontim-, and rendeis the air pleasant. 
The Knglish constitutioti does not find the colonial 
climate inconvenient or injurious. On the contraiy, 
Natalian residents invariably complain of the bitterness 
of a northern atiiosphere, on revisiting the mother 
coimtry alter an expeiience of several years on the coast 
of South Eastern Africa. 

Climate. 

Although the area of the colony, properly so-called, 
does not, as yet. exceed tliat of Scotland, it is, owing to 
the peculinrity of its physical co iforination, endowed with 
the climates and the capabilities of many countries that 
are widely divergent in their topographical relations. 
The surface of the land rises from the sca-shore to the 
western boundary of the colony — formed by the Great 
Drakenberg, or Kahlamba range of mountains — in a 
series of terrace-like elevations. Thus, although the 
town of Pietermaritzburg is only fifty miles from the 
coast, and does not appear to occupy a special altitude, it 
yet is 2,000 feet above tlie sea-level. This height is 
attained by low hill ranges which ptesent a bold faee 
seaward, but which have no corresponding descent on the 
landward side. In this way the surface gradually ascends 
until it teaches the limits of the colony, where its height 
above the level of the sea has increased to nearly 5,000 
feet. It will thus be understood why it is that the atmos- 
phere of the sliore-belt is more humid than that of the 
remoter distiicts, and why in tlie uplands the temperatuie 
of a much lower latitude is not frequently experienced 
during the winter. It is necessaiy to state this interesting 
&ct at the outset, as it sufficiently accounts lor the un- 
usually comprehensive range of Natal's natural products, 
. and jusiifii's the colonists in looking forward to rapid pro- 
gress and steady prosperity in the future. 

Pleasant as the dry mid year months may be, the colo- 
nists rejoice when the heats of summer airive, accom- 
panied as they are by periodical rains. After Apiil very 
little rain (alls until October, when tlie spring showers 
are anticipated. Asa general lule, wet weather never 
lasts longer than one or two days. On very rare occa- 
sions a south east wind sets in from seaward and brings 
with it a fall of rain, extending, perliaps, over three or 
four days. After this exceptional occurrence the rivers 
will be more or less flooded, and some inconvenience may 
ensue. Thunder-storms ate very common during the 
hotter montlis. These electiical visitations usually take 
place in the evening, and though seveie for the time 
being, soon pass away, after having efTeolually achieved 
their work of piirifx ing and relieving the atmosphere. 

Dr. Mann, in the Chapter on " Climate," which he 
incorporated in his compiled Guide Book, has given seme 
interesting results of local observations made by himself. 
During the six summer montlis of the year 1858-9. he 
noticed "eighty days on which rain fell in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maritzburg, the entire fall for the period 
amounting to twenty-one inches and six hundreds," 
giving an allowance for each day of the six months, of 
" rather more than a tenth of an inch." For five winter 
months be computed the daily allowance of rain to be 



nine thousandths of an inch. These observations were 
made 54. miles from the coast, where, during the same 
period, nearly 33 inches was the aggregate of the summer 
rain-fall. 

The other climatal peculiatities which may be briefly 
noticed, are the occurrence a few times during the year of 
sirocco- like "hot winds," wliich blow over tlic upland 
and midland distiicts, from the north-west, and arc pre- 
sumed to have originated in the far western dcserls. 
These warm blasts are excessively disagreeable to the 
senses, but happily they vanish sliortly after middav, and 
are hardly ever experienced near the coa.st. llc.ivy hail 
or ice-storms sometimes fall, and if they chajjce to vuU » 
town or valley, may prove destructive to wall plaster, fiuit 
trees, and windows. 

As regards the sanitary properties of the climate, it may 
be distinctly stated that few parts of the world are or can 
be healthier. Free from any epidemic disease iiicid-ntal 
to the country ; free, also, from any of those meteoiological 
extremes which are so injurious to the constitution and 
so unpleasant to the sense — marked by peculiarities which 
are mostly the means of counteracting some inoio pre- 
judicial tendency — the climate of Natal is no less con- 
genial than salubrious. It has of course certain conditions 
of temperature that necessitate the exercise of lialntual 
caution in certain special respects. Sudden alternations 
I'iom heat to cold ; local humidity in particular luc^lities 
on the coast ; heavy dews, or ix)ssible malaria, may pro- 
duce or promote disease in systems which have not guarded 
themselves from the effects of such influences ; but be- 
yond a tendency to dysentery and the occasional prevalence 
of a sort of low fever, there is in this part of South- 
Ea.stern Africa no class of disease partaking either of an 
epidemic or an endemic type. 

History. 

It is impossible, in justice to more important branche 
of the subject, to enlarge upon the history of the colony 
Short though that history is— and little known as may be 
the country — it records many vicissitudes. Afer its 
casual discovery by the Portuguese navigators, the IS'atalian 
territory passed for a long period into obscurity. W hat, 
duiing these years, were its features; who were its in- 
habitants ; what their customs, character, or origin — no 
written record informs us. Two centtnies later ihecnriain 
is again lifted, and we have fuller information respecting 
the strange African shore, quaintly supplied us by English 
and Dutch mariners, some of whom had been shipwrecked 
there, and some sent on a tour of exploration by the Go- 
vernment of the Cape Colony. The logbooks of these old 
sailors have been preserved amongst the local ari.'liives, and 
contain a mass of most valuable and interesting tacts. 
Debarred from tlie pleasuie of quotation, 1 may simply 
state that there is greater importance and signific^mce in 
the historical testimony thus accidentally furnished, because 
the lapse of 200 years" has failed to invalidate it, or to 
belie any of the" impressions there so truthfully funned 
and so minutely told. What Natal and its natives then 
were, they, in most of their natural aspects, aie nmi: 

With the exception of an unsuccessful att<Mh))t made 
by the Dutch to found a trading settlement theie in 1721, 
nothing more is heard of Natal until I82.'3, when Lieut. 
Farewell formed a small band of colonists, who pro- 
ceeded to the port now called Durban, and csiabli bed a 
settlement there. This was simply a private venture, as 
the British government declined to take any pait in the 
enterprise. These adventurers underwent many I'lViwi- 
tudes, and gathered around them a con.-ideraMe band of 
aboriginal followers. They had to piopiiiate tlie favour 
of the great Zulu ehieltain Cliaka, whose reijutatioii as a 
warrior and a conqueror was such that, to swear by his 
bones, is the most binding form of oath current among the 
natives. A gradual influx of refugees from the ia|acity 
of their own lulers began, and this has been going on so 
rapidly ever since, that there is now a coloured population 
withiii the colony numbering nearly 200,000 souls. In 
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1885, the English settlers near the port had increased in 
number, although the original founders of ihe infant 
colony had all been removed either by death or departure ; 
an American mission had been formed, and an English 
mission attempted, and, shortly afterwards, the emigra- 
tion of the Dutch boers, from the Cape Colony, set into 
the newly-developed land. Time forbids my glancing at 
the events which resulted in the struggle between these 
latter occupants and the British government. It is 
finough to state that in the year 1843, the territory of 
Natal was annexed to the Crown, as a dependency of the 
tCape Colony, and a corresponding reflux into the interior of 
a great proportion of the Dutch farmers immediately fol- 
lowed. Since that time the colony has gradually advanced 
in the path of progress. Peace has happily been maintained, 
and social order preserved. In 1856, the dependency was 
constituted a separate and independent colony, by royal 
charter, which also confeiTed upon the colonists the privi- 
leges of self-legislation, by the establishment of an elec- 
tive legislative council. Such are the main features of 
Oar colonial history. 

Physical Fbatdbes. 

Prom the ravines of the Drakenberg mountains there 
flow the feeders of several minor streams, which, after in- 
tersecting and watering the greater part of oar Natalian 
uplands, amalgamate their waters about sixty miles from 
the coast, and thence flow down to the ocean as a broad 
and rapid river, known as the Tugela. This stream, to- 
gether with its most northerly tributary, forms the northern 
boundary of Natal. About 150 miles further south, the 
colony is again limited by another river of less importance, 
called the Umzimkulu. Between these points, about 
twenty-four smaller rivers debouch into the sea, bearing 
with them the contribntions of the rivulets and streams 
which traverse the surface of the land in every direction. 
Natal, therefore, in no shape partakes of the arid character 
that nature has stamped upon the western portion of this 
continent. On the contrary, its contour is undulating; 
its vegetation is luxuriant ; and the valleys which everv- 
where corrugate its surface are each the channel of running 
water. Unfortunately, none of these rivers are navigable 
for any distance from their embouchures. Their rapid 
descent from the higher ground, and the shallowness of 
most of them, completely prevent their being employed 
•for purposes of traffic. 

The coastlands of Natal are thickly wooded. It is not 
here, however, that the timber forests of the colony are 
found. The scenery of this shore belt is delightfully 
■varied and picturesque. Its hills are darkened or mottled 
by the prevalent jungle bush, which, with its twisted and 
gnarled trees, its dense, evergreen, bright-leaved under- 
growth, its massy flowering parasites, its curious ferns, its 
insect hosts, and winged multitudes, is a source of peculiar 
interest unA attraction. Many of these bush plants are 
leguminous, and bear papilionaceous flowers. Although 
for the most part the larger trees found on the coast are 
•too twisted, hollow, or narrow to be wi 'ely available for 
plank timber, yet they are all useful for certain specific 
purposes. The " Unisimbiti," or iron-wood t'ee, whose 
stem is sometimes eighteen inches wide, affords a very 
heavy and compact wood, used for axles, and other pur- 
poses requiring great strength. There are many other 
woods found upon the coast, of especial value to the 
waggonmaker, and which may very probably be found 
valuable hereafter by the boatbuilder or the cabinet- 
maker. Several trees occur whose strange forms or pecu- 
liar qualities are new to the European eye. The prickly 
pear, the wild banana (Strelilz'a alba) with its palm-like 
crest ; the euphorbias, in their multifarious forms, from 
diminutive plants to solemn candelabra-like trees forty 
feet high, and perhaps more : the grotesque cacti, which 
cling to the sides of river cliffs, and gigantic specimens of 
the aloe, twelve feet in height, are only a few of the vo 
getable novelties alwimding in this region. There are 
also wild bushes which bear edible fruits : the Amatun- 



gulu, or native plum ; (Finco) the Cape gooseberry ; {So- 
lanacew) the raw apple ; (Dioipyrus) a sort of wild cherry, 
and varieties of wild raspberry, are among the most pro- 
minent. 

In certain localities of the uplands fine timber-yielding 
trees are formed. My Umits only allow the enumeration 
of the more important. The yellow wood, a variety of 
yew ( Taxus elongata), being a soft compact wood, is com- 
monly ernployed throughout the colony for every purpose 
which does not entail exposure. The tree attains very 
large proportions, and has mostly a bare stem. Sneeze- 
wood and stinkwood are both long-fibred tenacious woods, 
of good service to the cabinetmaker, and there are two 
species of ironwoods extremely close-grained and dark- 
hued. In addition to tliese there are many otlier descrip- 
tions, such as the red and white milk woods, tire white 
pear woods, the red ivory wood, and other varieties com- 
paratively unknown as yet. The mimosa tribe is found 
in every part of the colony and in many species. Its 
wide-spreading branches cover considerable tracts, but so 
far, the tree has only been employed as fuel. Its bark is 
much in favour amongst tanners, and this may very possibly 
become a valuable export. In the International Exhi- 
bition about 150 specimens of the timber afforded by tlie 
Natalian forests were exhibited, but owing to their sm:)ll 
size only an inadequate idea could be formed from them 
of the real character and properties of our indigencus 
woods. Slight doubt is there that in most of these new 
and little known trees we have the means of improving 
and amplifying the timber supply of the world, and pro- 
viding particular branches of industry with a better mate- 
rial than is possessed at present. For cabinetwoik, vehicle 
making, and shipbuilding, our colonial woods undoubtedly 
present special advantages. Medicinal plants and shrubs 
are numerous, but this is a department of botanical re- 
search wholly undeveloped. It is known that strychnine, 
senna, sarsaparilla, and castor-oil are yielded bj' certain 
trees or bushes ; it is known that the tiatives are cunning 
herbalists, and make good use of the treasure of the fields 
and forests around them, but no investigation has ascer- 
tained, and no classification defined, the extent or the 
nature of those treasures. 

Beyond the coast belt of woodland the country opens 
out in wide, rolling undulations, sometimes swelling into 
massive grass-clad hills, sometimes broken by bands of 
rugged, precipitous, and shattered declivities, and some- 
times sinking into gentle basins or valleys. There are the 
pasture lands of the colony. Except in the valleys and 
certain marked localities these uplands are covered by two 
varieties of grass, consisting either of a long, rank, and 
wiry variety of grass, or of much shorter, coarser, and 
redder herbage. Both are abundantly interspersed with 
wild flowers, representing the irid, amarylUd, and many 
other beautiful bulbous plants. The magnificent amaryllit 
belladonna, or " Natal lily," with its crown of massive 
pink striped bells, may, perhaps, bear the palm of pre- 
eminence. In the sprmg month both the woodlands and 
the pasture lands of Natal are as gay with bloom and 
verdure as an English garden. The aspect assumed by 
the country at this time is the more remarkable because 
of the transformation it effects. Wlienever the drought 
of winter has thoroughly dried and parched the long 
stems of the rank grass, the natives, and occasionally the 
white settlers as well, ignite the pastures, and leave the 
flames to rush furiously onward wherever the wind may 
take them. For several weeks the air is charged with 
smoke, the night is illuminated by lines and circles of 
linked fire, and the hills are blackened. But when Sep- 
tember arrives, the bright blades of the fresh pasture ap- 
pear, and with wonderful raprdity the land is mantled in 
the freshest green. This wasteful and dangerous practice, 
so impoverishing to the soil, arid so hurtful to vegetation, 
is now prohibited by law, btit the mischief is so easily origi- 
nated, and the habit is so strong in the aboriginal breast, 
that the evil cannot readily be restrained. 

The geological formation of this portion of South- 
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-^^tern Africa is akin in its character to that of the 
Barrounding territory ; granite, sanilstone, trap, and sliale 
ai'0 the prevailing rocks. Granite rocks are formed in 
every part of the colony; soinetinies as loose boul.lers, 
crowning the summit of a high hill : sometimes as large 
slab masses protruding from the surface. Many of the 
lower elevations are of granitic Ibrmation. A Kti iking 
charactei istic of South African hill sjenciy is the tabular 
shape assumed by many of the mountains. Huge masses 
of sandstone, perpendicularly laced on all sides, crown 
baseworks of granite, and (jresent to the eye the table- 
topped hills so often remarked by eai ly voyagers. The 
aanimit of these curious and isolated eminences often con- 
sists of a wide area of undulating ground, covered with 
rich pasture, and occasionally watered by springs of run- 
ning walei'S. Tiap is very abundant throughout South- 
Eastern Alriea. It is found thrusting itself alike thiough 
the granite and the sandstone, spreading out in loUing 
plains, or swelling up into bold hills. The "Siluiian" 
sandstone of Natal contains no fossil remains of any im- 
portance, except the impress of vegetable forms found in 
some of the earlier formations. In the region bordering 
on tlie soutliern boundary some interesting petrifactions 
have been lound near tlie coast. Shale is very plentiful 
indeed, and being easily obtained and readily woikeii, is 
largely used in building. It is a light, daky stone, the 
hardened detritus of older formations, and requires pro- 
tection from the sun to be permanently preserved. 

Veiy little is known as yet regaiding the mineral re- 
souices of the colony. Surveys have been made, explo- 
rations attempted, and speculations indulged in : but, 
beyond a few raw facts, no complete and comiireheiisive 
olassiiicatiou has been attained. The natives liave always 
been in the habit of nsing iron weapons, obtained by the 
rude smelting of suiface ore. Ironstone is eneounteied 
over the whole district, in the shape of small boulders, and 
though never developed, there is reason to believe that 
the country is largely endowed with this valuable 
metals Coal, a resource of inesiiuialde importance to 
a land well placed for the puiposes of maritime tiafiic, 
has been found in such quantities, and of such qualitj', 
as to indicate its existence in an available form and to 
an adequate extent. Plumlago is of trequent occur- 
rence, and lead is also asserted, by credible autlioriiies, 
to be piesent. The discoveiy of copper has often t)een 
announced, but the discovery has never been Ibllowed up. 
Traces of silver have also been observed. Ten years ago, 
when the prospects of the colony were not cheering, 
owing to the successful competition of the Australian 
gold-tields, a large reward was ottered by an influ- 
ential body of colonists to the discoverer of gold in 
sufficient quantities, but the reward was never earned. 
The aspect of many parts of Natal is very similar to 
that of the Victorian gold-fields. Quaitz in some 
localities is singularly abundant, and mica is present in 
the beds of some of our rivers. Gold ornaments have 
been exhibited by natives, as the pro luct of places in the 
interior, and very sanguine expeciations have been 
hazirded in regard to the existence of the pieciousore. 
Time, however, has yet to reveal whethi-r Natal is to bo 
another soi-.rce of auriferous supply. It will ibiis be seen 
that the mineral possessions of this part of Afi ica remaiti 
entirely undefitied and uncertain, atid may prove in the 
futtne to be either much greater or much less than they 
are tiow presutned to be. 

Twelve years ago Natal was tlie liotne of tnany wild 
animals wliiuh can now be only lounl in the remoter 
willerness. The elephant, the lion, atiil the liiinoeoros. 
had at tliat time a habitat wibiii ihe liiiii s of the 
colony. Now, however, they, atid most other varieties of 
feiiB have retreated before the innia's of liiniteis atid 
settlers, not merely out of Natal, but evi-n beyon.i Zululand 
and the Orange ItiverFiec States into the itingles, and on 
the plaitis of regions where the spDnstiian and the waniler- 
ings,ivagcarethe only human visitatns. Hnnr, lilV is piinul 
pally represented by the antelope ti ilie, known loeally by 
the gcnoricname of " bucks." Of these there are many 



varieties, ducker- bucks, i iet-bucks, rhe-bucks, oi ibis, blue- 
bucks, spring-bucks, busli-bucks, and blesse-bucks, are the 
most counnon of the Rmaller-sized species. Elands, 
hartebeests, wildebeests (gnu;, quaggas, and zebras, are all 
of a much larger size, and aie only foutid during the 
winter months in the country below the I'rakenberg. 
Hippopotami, or sea-cows, ate often encountered on marsh}' 
lakelets or reedy river-beds. Panthers, miscalled "tigers " 
Ly the colonists, o. casionally demonstrate their existence 
by a raid in some (atmei's cattle-yard or sheep-fold. 
Alligators, or more propei ly crocodiles, are far too tiumerous 
in some of our rivers, but they will doubtl ss disappear as 
population and ir.itRc iticreases. Tigtu-Cits, liy:Bua9, 
jackals, wild dogs, wild pigs, porcupines, antbears, bares, 
rock-rabliits, motikeys, and Itaboons, may bo mentioned as 
the most common olNatalian quadrupeds. It must be under- 
stood that the only way iti wliieh any of tiiese animals 
become offetisive to Etiropean si-ttleis is by oeeasiotial 
depredations aiiiong calves or pouhty. There aie resi- 
dents of twelve yeais' standing who have never SL-en any- 
thing rnoie otfetisivc than a nionkey or a ini>le. Snakes 
are numerous. The cobra, the pnlfadder, and the 
mamba are the most obiioxiotis, but it is a rule that 
unless tronden on or attaeUid, they never nndrst man ; the 
last, however, exhibits a most leinaiUablc ptopensity to 
cha-e any human object of its aiiger. 

The ornithologv of Natal has not been the subject of 
any thorough scientific leseaich. The collection of 
stuHed l)irciM exliibi cd at South Kensington was a fair 
representation of its class, atid the aiimiiation it evoked 
would be renewed on a peisonal expeiien>e of the bird- 
lite whieh abounds in tlie jungle atid the fotest. Game 
birds are found in gi-eat variety. Korcmost among these 
must be placed the paanw, oi- wild turkey, a soi t of bustard, 
of large size and delightful Havonr. The kotaii is another 
winged specialite, dear to tlic hearts of sportsmen ; phea- 
sants, quails, pigeons, guiui a-fowl, partridges, and snipes 
are plentiful enough in the tiehl or in the bush. Ducks 
are more choice in their localities. The long-legged 
tribes abound everywhere, either as stotks, ctanes, or 
pelicans. That devout er of snakes, the sect etary- bird, 
the voracious locust-bird, the diminutive but noisy 
honey-biid, the big -billed toucan, the long-tailed 
kalirtinch, the gay lori, the brilliant kingtislier, the 
Atrican canary— these are only a few of our Natalian 
birds. There ate also birds oi a fiercer disposition. Vul- 
tures are in wait for carrion ; hawks threaten your btoods; 
kites and owls are coninicin ; tlie golden eagle and the sea 
eagle haunt the nionntaitis and the shore; the nbiqtiitous 
cri>w is super-abuiiilant, atid has here assumed a white 
collar round its neck. Varied m i>luinago, cccentiic in their 
notes, sttange in shape, and pecular in habit, the colonial 
birds supply an interesting sphere of study to the na- 
turalist. 

1 cannot enlarge upon the other vaiietics of animated 
life. Itntomology is richly illustrated by innumerable 
tribes and divisions. Oiihcpterous or fanwitigcd insects 
have notable repiesentatives in iuunense locusts, multi- 
tudinous grasshoppers, twig-shaped phasmUlu'. giolesquo 
mantes; in coumlcss beetles, crickets, and cicada?. 
Butterflies of every hue sulfuse the suinmer air. Fire- 
flies illuminate every rivulet and niarsli. Ants, fioin the 
infinitesimal red euimct to the destructive termite, are 
one of the most serious pests iiitlietcd on the colony, bul; 
the insect known loeally .as the tick (ixoiles) is niiivcrsally 
held to be the most olletisive to human beings and to quad- 
rupeds. There is on(; almost itivisible variety, which has a 
passion for burrowing into and irritating tlie skin of man, 
and there is a larger species which attacks cattle iti such 
numbers atid with such rapacity as to be a positive injury 
and nuisance. This obnoxious little creature is pritici- 
pally contitied to the coast-lands. If space | ei inittcd it 
would be expedient to notice the spiders, moths, centi- 
pi-des, an i other kindred vaiieties, but this fare allusion 
to our superabundant itiscct life must suffice. 

Thus much in regard to the physical features and 
natural resources of Natal. Thisiapid rcsuihe, inadequat(^ 
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though it I)e, will have sufficiently shown that every I 
branch of the three great kingdoms of nature is, in a 
greater or lesser degree, represented. The .soil is varied 
and fertile ; the rocks, though pala;on(ologically barren, 
are in all probability commercially valuable ; the vegeta- 
tion is ridi, luxuriant and novel ; the climate is agreeable, 
and the fecundity of brute life is only a pledge of natural 
abundance and an earnest of future wealtli. To the 
eavant, the naturalist, dr the speculator in search of new 
fields of enterprise, this part of South Eastern Africa may 
be commended as a generous region of research, or as 
hopeful ground for investment. 

Natuiul Capabilities. 

In describing the commercial products of so rich a country, 
great brevity will be requisite. Twelve years ago. Natal 
had no exportable products to send her creditors. Her 
capacities at that time were based 0:1 supposition, and 
subject to nnoertainty. Her coastlands were not only 
wholly unculiivated, but were a terra incognita to the 
colonists themselves. Her position, tlien, in tlie year 18u0 
was ideiitioal with that of Britain in Druidical times, or of 
Nortli America in the days of Raleigh. Wlien the first 
World's I'^air was held, our colony had not merged from 
its helpless babyhood ; it had failed so far to find its feet ; 
it had neither a name nor a voice of its own. A cycle of 
eleven years has elapsed; another exhiliition opens its 
doors, and, instead of the i&vi karosses and the prodigious 
oxhorns that represented our resources in 1851, we have 
had more than 250 specimens, surrounded by pictorial il- 
lustrations of the colony, occupving a court of their own, 
whicli was Curnished entirely by local artificers and local 
industry, and which was the only appearance made by any 
of tne South African colonics or states. 

It has already been remarked that the rapid fall in the 
elevation of the ground which ensues between the mountain 
boundary of the colony on the west and the sea coast, re- 
sults in a wide and unusual diversity of products. Thus, 
par exemple, on the littoral or coast belt, sugar, arrowroot, 
coffee, ginger, and other tropical plants are groAU and 
manufactured. About forty -five mills, mostly diiven by 
steam power, are employed in manufacturing" the eleven 
thousand acres of cane scattered in different plantations 
along the shore. A colonial exhibitor received a medal for 
one of twelve excellent samples of sugar which were sent 
to tlie Exiiibition, and other samples were highly com- 
mended. There is no question about tlie success of this 
branch of agricultural enlerpiise. It has been produced 
with remunerative results alike by men of the smallest 
means and by the possessors of capital. The yield per acre 
is fully equal to that obtained in the Mauritius, where the 
application of manure, never yet known in Natal, is an in- 
dispensable expedient. I may state that a personal inspec- 
tion of the latter island has convinced me that the prospects 
of Natal as a sugar-producing country are not depreciated 
by a rigid comparison lietween the two places. 

The cotlee grown in Natal has been declared on various 
occasions, by competent judges, to be of first-class quality. 
■ No reliable data as to yield can be furnished, as the plan- 
tations in existence are neither large enough nor old 
enough to justily any geneial conclusions. That the tree 
thrives and bears a berry of excellent flavour has, how- 
ever, been sufficiently ascertained, and considerable atten- 
tion is being devoted to the cultivation of the shiub. 
Tea is a product of very recent introduction. Almost the 
first sample prepared was exhibited at South Kensington, 
and received private commendation. In soil and climate 
much siiriilarity subsists between Natal and China. Ar- 
rowioot has given occupation to manj* agri -ultuiists of 
small means, and, were tlie home market more extensive 
and encouraging, any quantity might he produced. The 
article maiiulactuied might almost be classed with Ber 
muda. Indigo is indigenous to the soil. Its growth was 
attempted on a large scale some years ago, but doubt 
still exists whether the climate will not interfere with the 
successful manufacture of this delicate but important 



staple. Ginger and turmeric are both grown for private 
use. Tobacco is found to thrive all over the colony. A 
coarse variety of the plant has long been grown by the 
natives of South Africa, who are invet_-rate smokers and 
snufl' takei-s, and cultivation is found to supply a leaf of 
excellent quality. At this moment experiments are being 
made with Latakia, Virginia, and Manilla tobacco seed, 
and there is every prospect of a large export hereafter. 

In the midlands and uplands of the colony agriculture 
assumes a more European character. Indian corn or 
maize, and oats, arc grown largely over the whole district, 
but in these higher localities wheat, Ijarley, pulse, and 
other descriptions of grain are cultivated. Wheat, I 
should state, is by no means a common or hardy product, 
and has not been so successfully acclimatised as other 
sorts of corn. Vegetables, both in European ami tropical 
forms, are readily grown. Pumpkins, melons, squashes, 
yams, and sweet potatoes, are found side by side with 
beans, peas, and the other kitchen favourites of northern 
lands. Fruit has an equally wide range. From the pine 
apple and the papaw to the apple and the peach, there 
are few varieties of fruit that cannot be luxuriantly grown. 
Some of the most familiar English plants, the goosebeny, 
the stiawbeny, and the currant, are perhaps the exceptions. 
Stock fanning has been impeded by the devastations of 
pleuro-pneumonia amongst the cattle, and by the periodi- 
cal outbreak of a fatal epidemic amongst hoises. The 
fiist scourge has been partly counteracted by inoculation, 
and seems dying out, after having swept South Africa. 
The latter is only an occasional, and not a regularly re- 
current evil. Imported blood, in the shape of bulls, cows, 
and thorough-bred stock horses, is constantly introduced 
from England and the Continent, and is effecting a vast 
improvement in the character of local stock. Formerly 
Natal was known as a land ovenun with cattle, and there 
is every reason to anticipate that the many million acrea 
of her" pasture lands will continue to feed the flocks and 
herds of a pastoral people. 

Fibre-yielding plants have a genial home in Natal. A 
coarse description of flax is a native of this countiy. Many 
of the wild grasses and shrubs afford textile fibres of great 
fineness, silkiness, and tenacity. The Zulus make string 
and rope from a hemp plant that grows in spontaneous 
abundance about their kraals Here, however, as iti other 
blanches of botanical knowledge, great ignorance of local 
resources prevails. More is known about the common 
fibre-staples of commerce. Silk can be produced to any 
extent, as the mulberry grows with remarkable rapidity, 
and the worms are specially prolific. It is to cotton, how- 
ever, that the colonists look most hopefully under this 
head. Twelve years ago several tons of this staple were 
grown and shipped, Iiut the enterprise has not, until quite 
recently, been piosecuted ; now the natives are being en- 
couraged by government to cultivate the plant on their 
own account, and several bales of fair average quality 
have been produced in tliis way. Many European colo- 
nists are turning their attention to cotton cultivation as a 
remunerative occupation. It has been ascertained that 
sugar and cotton can be advantageously grown together, 
as the busy season of one product is the idle season of the 
other, and thus the all important consideration of labour 
is economically met. The very indifferent specimens of 
Natal cotton in the Internationai Exhibition, though by no 
means a fair representative of what the colony produces, 
were, nevertheless, priced by the Manchester Committee 
at rates varying from Is. OJd. to 3s. per lb. Later 
samples, privately sent to cotton-spinners, have been 
valued at a much higher rate. The manager of one of 
the largest mills in the kingdom told me, not long ago, 
that the only fault of our cotton was the extreme length. 
of its staple, it being too long for the machinery required 
by other varieties. Carefiil calculations warrant the belief 
that cotton of an excellent description can be grown in 
Natal at a cost of from 4d. to Oil. per lb., and we may 
sanguinely anticipate -that as Natal can produce cotton 
in remunerative quantities and of good quality, on 
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favourable terms — as it possesses a delightful climate of 
proved salubrity — as it has within its borders and around 
it, up to indelinite latitudes, a large colonial aboriginal 
population— and as its maritime and commercial I'acilities 
are great — it will be one of the sources from which Man- 
chester shall hereafter derive these supplies so necessary 
to the national prosperity. 

This brief sl^etch of our natural resources, inadequate 
though it is, will suffice to show how singularly favoured 
the land is in the means of wealth ; how varied are the 
openings presented to men of energy and enterprise ; how 
wide and hopeful is this field of action to those who have 
capital to invest or labour to expend. 

CCUMERCE 1 MPORTS — UeVENUE. 

The extent and direction taken by the commerce of a 
country are of course very largely governed by the mari- 
time advantages it enjoys. It may here be stated, thsie- 
fore, that the Poi t ot Natal is the only real harbour, worth 
the name, that occurs throughout 700 miles of seaboard. 
Between Algoa B ly and Delagoa Bay there is but one 
secure and accessible haven, and that is our beautiful 
land locked bay. A sandbar at the entrance has hitherto 
prevented the ingress of vessels of more than 800 tons 
burthen, but, tlie colony having agreed to the negotiation 
of a loan of £165,000 tor the special purpose, two break- 
waters, designei by Mr. J. Abernethy, O.K., and con- 
rtructed on the moilel of one at Blyth, are now being run 
out. These works are contracted for to be completed 
within six years, and in four years it is anticipated 
that their completion will secure a [jermanent depth of 
water at the entrance of twenty-five feet, when Natal, 
from its relative position, must be not only the gateway 
through whicli shall pour the produce and the sujiplies of 
all South Eastern Africa, but the natural calling place for 
many homeward-bound or distressed ships. There is a 
steam-tug attached to the port, and a railway, the first 
opened in South Africa, connects the harbour with the 
town of Durban. A patent slip is also likely to be 
erected. 

The progress of shipping and trade will be best under- 
stood by the table in the next column. It will be seen 
that trade lias doubled itself in the last five years, and 
that the exports are nearly five times greater than they 
were ten years ago. 

In order that the development of productive industiy 
may be more fully understood, I append a table (see 
below) giving a bird's-eye view of our principal exports 



during the past ten years. Wool and ivory — the oldest 
in the list — still remain prominent items, and the firet 
will increase in a faster ratio hereafter, as sheep-farming 

Table of Imports. 



Year. 



1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 



Ships Inwjikds. 



No. 
30 
27 
32 
40 
64 
52 
45 
43 
37 
27 
41 
40 
45 
52 
71 
97 



Tons. 
3,528 
3,226 
4,166 
5,905 
16,581 
8,951 
6,138 
5,015 
8,049 
3,705 
6,007 
8,117 
11,025 
10,494 
15,464 
18,192 



Value of Goods 
Imported. 



41,958 
46,981 
46,204 
55,921 
111,015 
125,462 
103,701 
98,534 
112,492 
86,561 
102,512 
184,549 
172,832 
199,917 
354,987 
402,6rt9 



». <1. 

10 3 
8 3 
6 10 

14 11 

11 5 
6 8 

5 4 
13 2 

6 11 



Import Duties 
Ubceived. 



3,510 16 
3,207 1 
4,705 3 
5,802 6 

10,911 13 

12,122 19 

16,003 12 
8,800 3 

10.8I6 1 
8,612 2 

10,227 2 

14,626 12 

15,928 17 

18,651 12 11 

33,861 2 

37,400 6 S 



EXPOBTS. 



Year 


Ships 
Outwards. 






No. 


Tons. 


1346 


32 


3,678 


1847 


27 


3,226 


1848 


31 


3,761 


1849 


39 


6,066 


1850 


61 


14,940 


1851 


52 


8,829 


1852 


49 


6,460 


1853 


43 


6,133 


1854 


39 


7,823 


1855 


30 


4,287 


1856 


41 


5,149 


1857 


41 


7,973 


1858 


44 


10,690 


1859 


49 


9,811 


1860 


64 


14,164 


1861 


100 


18,655 



Value of Goods Exported. 



Colonial. 



15,409 
13,669 
10,683 
11,265 
15,613 
17,423 
20,164 
26,684 
37,665 
45,126 
63,931 
77,844 
90,382 
103,472 
129,391 
108,920 



7 9 

4 6 

17 4 



12 3 

10 

16 6 

10 

1 
14 4 

2 5 
6 9 







Not Colonial. 



* s. 
1,733 8 
7u7 10 
183 
726 6 
1,492 13 
4,393 15 
7,680 18 
9,764 15 
6,106 1 
6,946 14 
2,631 11 
4,652 4 
9,705 
6,942 
10,307 
10,287 



Total Value 
OF Goods 
Exported. 



17,142 
14,376 
18,866 
11,991 
17,106 
21,817 
27,845 
36,458 
43,661 
52,073 
56,562 
82,496 
100,587 
110,415 
139,693 
119,207 



>. i. 
15 9 
14 6 



17 4 
12 3 
5 3 
S 

14 9 

15 10 
2 
8 4 

S 
3 







is one of the most successful and hopeful of our many 
industries. Sugar will also reveal a more rapid increase, 
while cotton, coffee, and live stock will be more auspi- 
cious features in the returns for the coming ten years than 
they are ui these now given. 



TABLE OF EXPORTS. 





1852. 


1853. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1853. 


1369. 


1860. 


1861. 


Wool 


« s. d. 
2,026 10 
6,274 10 
6,700 13 
1,196 10 

".".! '..'. 



£ 8. d.j £ 8. d.l £ 8. d. 
3,450 B 3,366 8,331 10 
8,634 14,688 10 6 13,504 10 
5,506 8,444 10 8,915 2 1 

902 14 2 Odl O .^ 901 R fi 


£ 8. d. 
7,325 10 


£ 8. d. 
9,887 10 


£ 8. d. 
11,360 
31,754 
15 685 


£ 8. d. 
■>3 988 


£ 8. d. 

01 7Qft 1ft ft 


£ 8. d. 
32,887 19 10 




17,618 0121,031 


Butter 


7,591 12,142 8 
11 568 10 0*2** 365 •?. .1 


14,582 
9,793 3 
4,684 11 

19,4i5 16" 

190 0" 


Hides 


16 337 0'i< 't't<> 01.', <t.'n IK 


Arrowroot ... 

Wood 

Sugar 

Meat 

Grain 


31 12 
1,968 15 6 

651 17' 


97 10 

3,599 

2 

293 


999 7 

1,705 4 6 

19 6 

3,369 10 


1,826 10 
691 6 4 
483 15 

6,468 15 


3,135 18 6 
885 1 

2,008 15 3 
869 10 


5,464 
1,301 
3,067 


13,336 

298 
8,368 

299 
2,467 


6,680 1 6 

209 

32,005 16 

96 

1,030 



The commerce of the colony is carried on by wholesale 
importers and retail storekeepers. Commodious ware- 
houses and well-appointed shops are numerous in the two 
principal tonna. i'ive banks — three of which are local 
companies, one a private establishment, and the last a 
home-brancli — absorb the financial operations of the com- 
munity. These institutions represent an aggregate capi- 
tal of nearly £200,000. Like all other colonies. Natal 
suffers from an insufficient currency. The development 
of enterprise in a new country is in advance of its 
available capital, and money commands twelve per cent, 
inteiest on the best security. A too diffuse credit svstem 
is the gi-eatest bane we have, but it is hoped, as wealth 



and population multiplies, that tliis evil — a neoessaiy 
condition of colonial existence — will lie remedied. A 
Chamber of Commerce has been established some /ears, 
and its functions may be usefully employed. 

The commercial relations of the colony are somewhat 
extensive. In addition to the internal requirements of 
the European settlei'S, there is a large Zulu population to 
supply with beads, blankets, lines, and other knick- 
knacks. There is also a considerable trade with powerful 
tribes on the northern bor<ier8 carried on by itinerant 
traders, some of whom go in ox wag^ona, wliile others 
march afoot, carrying tlieir wares in packs borne upon 
the shoulders of perambulating natives. Both these classes 
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pass from kraal to kraal until the stock of goods is sold, 
and cattle obtained id excliange. A stiHnga wild life is 
that of these Zulu traders, soinetliing akin to that of the 
Noith AciiBiican trapper, as iiriiiiortalise'l by Irving. 
SniKl'handed, and all btit unarmerl, ihcy wander into 
the iniiUt of barbarous tribes, with wlioni wari'aie is a 
habit, and massacre a common occuirence, and yet, so 
great is the prestige of their colour and lace, tliat 1 can 
cite no instance of one of them being maltreated. Sucli 
is the itioial influence of national integiity, humanity, 
and power'. 

Beyorrd Natal, extending westward and northward, 
are two large tree republics, each being many times larger 
tirarr the colony, priircipally occupied by the descendairts 
of the Dutch Boers, whose exodus from the Ca|ie CoLmy 
30 year's since I have already rclerr'ed to. That lyiirg 
nearest to Natal is the Orange l'"r'ee State, lorrnerly, wlien 
under British rule, known as the Soveieitirrty, and ntferirrg 
boirndless capabilities upon its vast prairie plains for sheep 
pastrrr'age. I'lio state north of this is calleil the Sorrrh 
AtVican (or Trans-Vaal) Republic, with a more purely 
Dutch population, and a diversitied rarrge of resources. 
With these communities the meicarrtiie nouses ot Natal 
carry on a large trade by means of brarn-h e-tablishrrrents, 
sorrre of which have proved the nuclei of prosper-nus town 
ships. To a country having such wide connexion, tire 
nratter of transpoi't is of vital iirrportarrce. Sn lar waggons, 
drawn by long teams of oxen, have carried tralHo. ami for 
sorrre time to come they will be the only avadalde medium. 
Roads, however, are continually beiirg marie arrd improved, 
and bridges erected. The expenditure in 1862. under 
tiris head, was £13,707. A coirrpfrrry has been fornred in 
London to undertake the establishmerrt ot a railway 
between the seaport and Pieterrrraritzbnrg, the seat of 
goveinment. The capital subscribed is £o(X),t)0O, arrd the 
lerrgtir of the line will be about 60 iiriles. This under- 
takirrg will be an immense boon to the colony. 

If the revenue returns of a country are a sure index of 
its progress. Natal may show hers to the world with jiisti- 
fialde contidence. Beyond postal charges, (Customs duties, 
arrd a few stamppayments, there are no direct taxes levied, 
and yet, durirrg tlie three years elapsing from Deceirrber, 
1858, trre public receipts VKro trebleil. By tire table an- 
nexed, it will be observed that the main incease is under 
the head of customs, a significant ami satistacto y sign. A 
tax of seven shillings per hut is impose I upon the irative 
population, a small equivalent for the secur rty aird bless- 
ings they enjoy. 

'i'he following is an abstract of the I'rolmble Keve- 
nue for the Year 1862, showirrg also the Revenue 
received under similar heads for the years 1861 and 
1860. 





£stiinate for 


Revenue for 






1863 


. 




rrtti. 




rsfiu. 




£ 


8. 


d. 


£ 


f). 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


Customs 


40,050 








37,471 


12 


4' 33,92? I 


Port aiiii Ufarboor Dues ... 


1,500 








1,481 


12 


1,056 11 


Lund Safes 


2,000 








1,498 


16 


566 7 10 


Land Itcvenuc 


9,895 


13 


4 


6,800 


9 


2! 3,997 9 10 


Rents, exclusive of land ... 








6 








6 


Transfer Uuries 


9,000 








13,587 


8 


2 


5.721 14 5 


Auction Duties 


2,200 








2,175 


3 


3 


980 12 11 


Licenses 








6 





0^ 25 


Ptamps 


2,500 








2,644 


9 


6 2,417 19 6 


Taxes 


17,500 








li>,90r> 


7 


14,670 17 


Postage ... 


3,5»0 








3,131 


Ifl 


7 2,3irl 1 S 


Fines, f'orfeitures, and 














I'ees of <;ourt 


2,500 








2,040 


12 


4 1,977 11 10 


Fee- of Ortice 


1,200 


n 





1,1-20 


1 


0; SU4 14 5 


Sale of {.iovernment Pro- 
















I'erty 


1,500 








7,841 


10 


3 


70 8 11 


Rermbursenient in aid of 
















exiienses incurred by 
















Oovernniont 


3,500 


11 


9 


7,083 


18 


0' 4,114 7 1 


MistetJaneoiis Receipts ... 


3,600 








3,'268 


13 


1: 2 657 16 


Si'eciaf Iteceipts 








510 


1 


4 1,945 11 9 


Interest 


800 








260 








Total 


101,240 


5 


1 


106,823 


10 





77,291 5 2 



The time allowed me necessitates a very hurried glance 
at the social condition of the colony. In the absence of 
any reliable census, the white population may be assessed 
at about 15,000. Of these 2,"i00 are resident in the sea- 
|)ort town of Durban, and 3,500 in the ci;y of Pieter- 
maritzbuig. Several villages are scattered through th& 
courrtiy distriits. Their irrodes of life, though ciuile in some 
respe ts, are nrore polrshr^d than in irrany other similarly 
.situated comrirrririlies. Never having been srrbject to a 
rush of emigratiorr, the class of British settbrs is of a, 
srrperior order , arrd a higher degree of intelligence than is 
found in dependencies whose r'ate of progress has, owing 
to S|iecial causes, been greater. On this point I may quote 
the words of His Excellerrcy Sir Geor'ge Grey, than whom 
no one is better qualified to give an opiniorr :—" Among 
those who have arrived from Great Britain are included a 
corrsiderable number of English gentleinerr of good educa- 
tion, of great irrrelligerrce, and who have had much 
experienire in Natal. With a coneider'able aeqrraintanoe 
wrh British Colorries, I should say that in tire character 
of its Europrian populatioir, in proportion to their total 
rruinber, Natal might, with no disadvantage, be compared 
with any other colony. It was partly from the intelligence 
an.i pruilerrce, with which 1 cannot but think that its in- 
habitarrtsof Euiopean.escent are peculiai'ly distirrguished, 
that thrir reque.>t8 to have some share in legislating for 
their corrnriy were 01 so irroilest and simple a character." 

This Hattetiirg tes imony will serve to explain why so 
much activity and irrterest is displayed in social irrovements. 
The institutioirs of the colony would require mure space 
for lietailed descriprion than can here be given them. 
There are several Agricultmal Societies that hold annual 
shows, and stimrrlate eiiteip-ise by the distribution of prizes. 
At Durban there are large Botanical Garderrs, where the 
vegetable products of the soil may be learnt at a glance. 
There are Literary Institutions and Book Clubs, Building 
arrd Investment So<:ieties, Young Men's Improvement As- 
sociatiorrs, antl other' kindred organisations. Education is 
vigorously sustairred and pro 1 oted under the able super- 
irrt.-nilence of Dr. iUann, F.H.A.S. Fifty schools are es- 
tablished, aiid irr receipt of pecnniai-y aid from the public 
exchequer, aird fourteen private seminaries are under go- 
vernrrrent inspection. In these 1,100 scholar's acquire the 
rudiments of practical knowledge. The Corporations of 
Durliarr and Maritzburg have endowed, with £5,000 each, 
two colleges that will sirortly be in action, and the local 
governnrerrt contribut.rs an equal amount. By such in- 
strumentalities the colorrists hope to avoid the retrogres- 
sive terrrlencies incidental to their condition. 

The clairrrs of leli.ion are liberally recognised. Al- 
most every religious deiromination is represeirted in either 
of the towns by a sulistantial edifice for the use of its 
worshippers. The Church of England, under its large- 
mindeir Bishop, vigorously pursues its operations, and Inde- 
perrdents, Wesleyans, Pr'esbyterians, and Baptists, have 
all a distiirct organisation. A Roman Catholic Church, 
uirder the charge of a French Bishop, has been established 
many years. Irr the country districts, in addition to the 
very numerous irrrssion establishments, there are many 
churches aird ehajrels. 

1 have been uirable to collect statistics of crime, but I 
rrray stale that tlrere are orrly three prisons in the couirtry. 
Kenrarkable security for file and property is enjoyed. 
U|Orr farms it is qrriie unusual to fasten doors orwindows, 
and houi'es are soirretirnes left exposed and tcnarrtless for 
weeks together with impunity. 

The Zulu Kafiis, of whom it is impossible to give more 
ihan a passing rrotice, number in Natal abcut 190,000 
souls. They are mostly refugees from neighbouring ten i- 
101 ies where the lyiariny of native chieftains attords no 
protectiorr to tire sirbject. Owing to this fact, our colonial 
population is wholly Iragnrenrary and disorgarristd in its 
conrpcsition. 1'heie is no cohesion among its parts, and 
this warrt of urrii n, togerher with the trivial jealousies 
which prevail, is air ellectual bar to any hostile movement. 
Throughout the Kafir war of 1852-3, and ever since, 
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peace has been maintained unbroken, and there is no 
reason to look forward apprehensively to the future. 
Twenty years of peace have matured a generation of 
Zulus with whom bloodshed is but a tradition rattier 
than a fact. They know little of war, except by liearsay 
or by dim childish recoUtction. The pacific expeiiences 
of childhood and youth have blunted the watlike instinct 
•ndeff'aceil the sanguinary reminiscence. Unlike the natives 
of New Zealand, the Kaflre of tlie Cape fiontier, or the 
Eed Indians of America, a cycle of domestic servitude 
and poliiioai order has tended to deaden, if not to oblit- 
erate, the worst passions of the savage nature. Like 
all other barl>ariaiis the Zulus are a mixture of 
good and bad. They are lighthearted, active, deferential 
to their superiors, and attached to those who treat them 
well. But they are also avaricious, indobnt, passionate, 
deceitful, and sensual. It is very probable that under 
finn, ju&i, and consistent treatment their better natures 
may be made to predominate. Tliey know how to obey 
a stern master, who lias, at the same time, won their con- 
fidence and respect ; but tliey know also how to presume 
upon well-meant tliough ill-juilged indulgence and 
familiarity. Any new license granted them is taken ad- 
vantage of and abused. NaturaUy independent, they 
will, if allowed, become personally insolent. The Zulu 
is eminently susceptible of civilisation, but he is equally 
open to the injurious impressions left by vicious example 
and criminal association ; he may as readily be educated 
to roguery as to probity. It cannot be said that he has 
the instinct of plunder normally developed in his breast 
under any but special circumstances. It is only when ho 
has learnt the vices of civilisation that his natural cupi- 
dity is aroused, and, contaminated by contact with a supe- 
rior race, he essays to follow in its footsteps. In illustra- 
tion, I may allude to the unpalatable fact that a colonist 
pi'efers, as a servant, a raw Kafir froui his kraal to a 
" civilised Kafir" from a Mission Station, having found by 
-expeiience that the latter is too often the greater scamp 
of the two. It is doubtful whether cotton will, imme- 
diately at any rate, be largely grown on their own account 
by the natives. They are very crude agriculturists, and 
* long process of initiation will have to precede their cul- 
tivation of the plant in sufficient quantities. They are 
averse, moreover, to systematic Indus ry ; they like to 
cultivate their own hillside patches in their own capricious 
and irregular way ; they rarely replant the same piece of 
ground for successive seasons, and are utterly unused as 
yet to any rule or routine whatever in the matter of agri- 
culture, living as their fathers lived, and as they would 
fain still live, on the produce of scattered fields eccentri- 
cally hoed up by their slave wives and marketable daugh- 
ters. It is one of the anomalies of native government 
that in a free British coloi.y, woman, the dearly-prized 
helpmeet of the European, is, according to the laws of our 
colonial population, a chattel, and on reaching a mar- 
liageable age is disposed of by her father, wholly irres- 
pective of her own feelings in the matter, to the man 
who offers for her person the highest number of the fatted 
cows. 

The number of natives that enter service for different 
periods during the year has been reckoned at 20,000. 
This is but a small proportion of the native population, 
and the evoking of more labour-power from this — the 
proper element — is, and ever has been, a fruitful topic of 
local discussion and legislation. Three years ago 1,600 
East Indian coolies were imported, and found very 
useful. Another importation is being talked about, but 
I hope that improved government, more thorough control, 
and the tentative adoption of European ideas and habits, 
necessarily resulting from longer contact, will, in course 
of time, render the Zulu Kafirs in Natal a working and 
productive element in the community. 

In no part of the world are mission operations more 
extensively prosecuted than in Natal. Every creed and 
country of Christendom has planted a station in some 
locality or other. The Americans were the first in the 



field, and are the most numerous. Hospitals are (bunded 
for the use of the natives, and every encouragement 
afforded to all movements tending to advance the native 
morally. The colonists know that their own prospects 
are intimately involved in the social elevation of the 
aborigines around them, and, whatever may have b en 
said to the contrary, are most anxious to see the native 
assume the duties and responsibilities of a civilized man. 
In saj'ing this I only give expression to the sense of the 
whole colony. 

Government. — Defences. — Lovalty. 
Politically speaking. Natal is better otf than many 
colonies of her age and standing. She has at tlie head 
of affairs a governor, paid by the colony, though appointed 
by the Crown. With him are associated several heads of 
depaitmenis and pulilio servants, also nominated from 
home, who foiui an Executive Council. Then there is a 
Legislative Council, an assembly composed of twelve 
elective and four official members. The first-named are 
chosen for a term of four years by the colonists, acting 
on a very liberal franchise. This assembly deliberates 
upon and passes the laws of the land, and, though pos- 
sessing the power of rejecting any measure, exercises no 
executive control whatever, and does not influence by its 
decisions the administration of Government. The plan is 
considered defective in this respect, and will probably be 
remodelled, so as to admit a modification of the re- 
sponsible element. The machinery of government will 
be best described by the following return of heads of 
expenditure. 

Expenditure. 





1862. 


1861. 


1860. 




le ■. d. 


jC s. d £ t. i. 


Civil EstabUsliments— 






The I.icutenaiit-GoTernor .. 


233 


249 18 10 195 


Executive Council 


SO 


50 50 


Colonial Secretary 


864 


877 12 


1,010 8 


Secretary for Native Affaira. 


198 


198 


198 


Colonial Treasurer 


250 


250 


246 12 9 


Auditor 


S35 


612 7 6 


682 10 


Registrar of Deeds and Dis- 








tributor of Stamps 


621 10 


613 3 4 


480 


Surveyor-General 


325 


325 


404 10 11 


Colonial Engineer 


Jll 9 699 6 ID 


405 4 5 


Customs 


1,485 O! 1,442 4 6i 1,428 17 3 


Port Office 


3,522 2 2'. 2,663 2 71 3,734 13 9 


Post Offlce 


1,052 7 6 


1,050 19 10 869 10 5 


Immigration 


287 8 6 


273 8 6 





Field Commandants and 








Cornets 


460 


438 18 4 


422 3 


Ferrymen 


375 


338 2 7 


354 


Judicial Establishments- 








Supreme Court 


3,035 12 6 


2,926 10 8, 2,763 6 10 


Sheriff 


200 


200 200 


Attorney-General 


687 


673 7 8| 662 1 4 


Division 'Jourts 


5,591 18 9 


5,525 5 10' 5,201 1 5 


Ecclesiastical Establishments. 


1,200 


960 13 4' 125 


Education ditto 


844 8 8 


837 16 9 428 


Medical ditto 


602 6 8 


616 18 o| 428 16 


Police and Gaols ditto 


2,623 5 


2,525 12 5 


2,288 11 9 


Pensions, Retired Allowances, 








and Gratuities 


782 9 7 


744 6 3 


154 9 6 


Revenue Services, exclusive of 








EsUblisUments 


880 


1,064 16 1 


744 10 2 


Administration of Justice, ex- 








clusive of Establishments ... 


485 


1,009 19 10 


473 J 8 


Education, exclusive of Estab- 








lishments 


1,365 


1,339 7 1 


1,357 13 5 


Hospitals, exclusive of EsUb- 








lishments 


705 


1,067 13 7 


768 3 


Police and Gaols, exclusive of 








Establishments 


1,256 


1,675 8 2 


1,213 15 4 


Rent 


865 12 


792 10 


751 6 3 


Transport ... 


1,386 9 8 


1,300 15 2| 2,046 2 9 


Conveyance of Mails 


3,670 


2,767 10 Hi 2,616 1 7 


V?orks anil Buildings 


9,512 


8,364 5 8 5,143 8 7 


Roads, Streets, and Bridges ... 


15,450 


11,431 13 Hi 3,894 2 t 


Miscellaneous Services 


6,570 10 


8,925 li 5,206 7 10 


Aborigines, exclusive of Es- 






tablishments 


500 


366 14 5 394 3 H 


Immigration 


11,420 


12,454 S 8 n,120 16 4 


Gratuities to Religious, Cha- 
ritaltfle, aiW Scientific Insti- 








! 


tutions 


315 


285 285 


Colonial Allowances 


1,000 


1,000 0, 


Special Payments 




12,413 19 7: 4,672 10 H 


Interest 


'2J700 


3,405 
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The Bench is represented by a supreme court of three 
judges, and by divisional courts under the jurisdiction of 
magistrates. When tlie colony was annexed to the Cape, 
Roman Dutch Law was proclaimed, and is still tlie com- 
mon law. Cases between natives are adjudged according 
to Katir law, a rather complex variety of the lex non scripta. 
The bar is amply and ably filled. The press holds a re- 
spectable position, being represented by the Natal Mercury, 
published twice a week, and by five weekly newspapers. 
Pamphlets and boolcs are occasionally issued. 

Wben the question of colonial defence is being so 
earnestly discussed in English circles, it is pleasant to have 
to show tliat one colony, at least, is doing wliat it can to 
relieve tlie mother country of any superfluous burden. 
Wliile Natal continues the frontier of British possessions 
in South Africa; while the numerical disproportion between 
its white and black populations remains so great ; while 
the colonists are, as at present, allowed no voice whatever 
in the management or government of the colonial races, 
with whose interests they are so closely identified, the 
Imperial Government is, and will be, bound to aflbrd a 
considerable measure of military protection. Hence the 
garrison that is stationed in the colony cannot, with any 
show of justice, or with a regard to prudence, be interfered 
with. But the colonists are far from idle, although under 
the shelteiing wing of the mother country. A liberal 
allowance is voted annually out of the colonial treasury 
towards tlie maintenance of the military staff. A mounted 
police force is being formed at local cost, and this body 
will prove an invaluable protective agency. Volunteer 
corps are in active existence in every district, and rifle as- 
sociations are popular institutions. It cannot be said of 
Natalians that they shrink from incurring the colonial 
responsibilities of self-defence, although the privileges of 
self-government are exercised to a very limited extent 
indeed. I place especial stress upon this matter, because 
f the general misconception that prevails in regard to the 
colonists' aims and intentions, and because I wish that the 
real verve of colonisation could be more thoroughly 
understood by my own countrymen. For who is the 
colonist, and to what do his labours tend ? British 
in birth, thought, and instinct, he severs old ties, and 
lUiites his fortune and his family to exile and privation, 
not merely for the promotion of his personal interests, nor 
yet to retrieve a lost position, to restore a shattered fortune, 
or to advance his social status. He has a wider sphere of 
usefulness than the mere circle of his own concerns. He 
is, moreover, involuntarily assisting to carry out that world- 
wide movement by which Great Britain is being girdled 
by new nations and states, and all the benefits of free com- 
merce and free government diffused over the globe. It 
is this which I humbly conceive to be such an honour- 
able feature in the colonist's position. It may be seen 
evolving its practical results in the happiest modes, in a 
wider scope for public energy, in the enlargement of op- 
portunities, in a loss of tliose more repressive class re- 
strictions by which, in old communities, al ility is often 
stifled and useful effort checked. I have known 
intelligent working-men take part in public movemenis, 
and hold posts of public responsibility, not through anv 
overthrow of wise class distinctions— for in social lite these 
boundaries even in a colony are still maintained— but 
simply through their reputation for intelligence and 
good sense, and through a conviction that their deportment 
in these capacities would bring lionour to themselves and 
benefit to their fellow colonists. The colonist's wmk 
there being one of such present utility and future import, it 
seems strange that his interests should be treated so caie- 
lessly and his desires so often misconstrued. He has not, 
as seems frequently imagined, alienated all claim upon 
Imperial legal ds, lost all loyal sentiments, and patriotic 
aspirations. On the contrary, I know by twelve years, as 
Bociation, by personal intimacy, and by the feelings that 
animate my own colonially atiected breast, that there is 
amongst the British inhabitants of Natal, as much devoted 
attachment to the Queen, as much pride in all tliat con- 



cerns the prosperity and the glory of our nation, as 
strong a desire and determination to remain British sub- 
jects as there can be amongst those who have never passed 
through the toils or the vicwsitudes of a colonial life. 

I must now close this imperfect sketcli of a valuable de- 
pendency. The future of iSatal is bright with hope, for 
capital and population are flowing towards it with a 
steady pertinacity that augurs well for its contiimance. 
In fifteen years the colony has emerged from a state of 
barbarism to one of comparative civilisation, and during 
that period we have witnessed the reclamation of tens of 
thousands of uncultured acres, and the upspringing in the 
remotest parts of the colony of incipient villages and 
substantial farmsteads. There is every probability that 
the rich wastes of Zululand on the north will before lj\ig 
be annexed to the colony, while the fat pastures and vast 
forests of Nornan's land on the south have already extended 
our territorial limits by two or three milliou acies. It 
would be easy to point out how great a futuie is opening 
to the several States in South Africa, for in addition to 
the Cape Colony and Natal, to the Orange Free State ;md 
the South African Republic, further even yet in the lux- 
uriant jungle lands and savannas of the north, the English 
trader is Indomitably pressing on his way towards the 
Equator, laying bare to the growing enterprise of a com- 
mercial age territories that have hitherto been falsely re- 
garded as hopelessly sterile and degolate. It needs little 
prescience to foresee that this immense range of territories, 
comprising, as it does, six established Colonies or Repub- 
lics, each having independent resources, individual inter- 
ests, and separate responsibility, shall yet be known as the 
South African Confederacy, the free, and let us hope, the 
concordant Iialv of the Southern world. 



DISCUSSION. 
The Bishop of Natal said he hoped there was 
some Natalian present who was better acquainted with 
the mercantile pmceedings of the colony than he was. 
He had listened with great interest to what he considered 
was a very able paper, and he thought Mr. Robinsan, wno 
was a very intelligent man, and the editor of one of the 
leading newspapers in the colony, had favoured them with 
some valuable information as to the present state o( Natal, 
its jiroducts, and future prospects. There was notliing 
wliich he (the Bishop) could add to those obi^ervations, 
and but little that he wished to correct; he would, how- 
ever, draw attention to one or two points which he noted 
during the reading of the paper, and he was desirous of 
saying a few words on one subject especially, viz., 
the condition of the native tribes of the colony. Mr. 
Robinson had regarded this matter in his paper from 
a colonial point of view ; he hoped they would allow 
him (the Bishop) to view it rather from a missioiiaiy 
point of view. He concurred in all that had been said as 
toils being the duty of Englishmen, going forth to these 
colonies, to realise the responsibilities under which they 
lay. as having been intrusted by the Great Creator with 
the care of the inhabitants of these distant rog oiis, and as 
being thus privileged amongst the nations of the earth. 
They knew that their own countrymen had been gifted 
with wonderful powers of mind and of go* eminent ; they 
knew that we had had placed in our hands larjie colonies, 
and amongst them this district of Natal; and that coljny 
was inhaliited by native tribes, for the most pait in a state 
of barbarous ignorance, amongst whom we were now in- 
troducing civilisation and Chiistiaiiity. He tlionnht no 
one ill thii' room would doubt that we had received this 
(•idony in charge from Him who was tlie Great King of 
;ill the earth ; and tlie blessings of peace in tliis colony 
were only to be expected if we did our duty to the naiive 
tribes, not leaving them in ignorance and baiharism, liut 
endeavouring to riiise them to that high status which we 
mir.selvea ocmpy. Air. Robinson had fully recognised the 
desiie of the native community to avail themselves of the 
benefits of education, which, however, had not at present 
been carried on to a satisfactory extent. The natives now 
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<]Ontributed towards th* taxes of Natal £17,000 a year, a 
very cuiit>uleral>l<^ sum to be raised tiuui a bMilmroua po|>u 
lation ; and out of that sum Sir (ieorge Cirey had appro 
priated £o,<'U0 for spreading iuKtiuctioii ainongHt the peo- 
ple. The local goveriuiieutot the coiou\ had been tor tw<> 
or three years past endeavouring to carry out tlie me^isiires 
deviseJ by Sir Geoige (jr. v, l>ut he did not think ii 
oould be said that they had done so with any great 
amount of success, seeing tliat at pn-sent, oit of a native 
population of 190,(XX), there were only aliout 6,000 persons 
under direct teaching. It would theretbre be feen that 
there was yet a great work to be doae. Tliat the natives 
were capable of being taiightand rai,«ed (roni their present 
barbarism he had tlie most ample proofs; and he tiiought 
it would interest the meeting to hear one or two letters 
read which he had received Iroin natives of Natal who 
had communicated tlieir proceedings to him, asked his 
advice in ditficulties, atid inlorined liiin how things 
were going on. He could have wistied that Mi. 
Robinson had omitted from his [laper the oUservation 
wherein he liad cast rather a slur upon the inissionaiy 
labours, by saying that tile colonists would lather employ 
a raw KaKr fioui the kraal tliau a civdi^e<l Kaiir from a 
mission station. Mr. Kobinson further remaiked that 
"the Zulu was eminently suscepiilile of civilisation, but 
he was equally 0[>en to tlie injurious impressiuns left by 
vicious example ar.d criminal association." That was 
doubtless tiue; and they would readily understand that 
amongst the mixeil population of a young colony there 
were many iii8uences tending to corrupt the natives, and 
to which of course those who came to the missionary 
stations became especially exposed, and from which it 
would be easily undeistood that they were exempt 
when in their native kraals. He had olten lelt ii 
his duty, when natives haii spoken to him of the 
miscoiiuuct of Englishmen who liad forgotten those high 
principles which were the chaiacteiistic of our country 
men, to point out that such men were not Kiiglisliinen 
in the true sense of tlie word ; that they did not repie 
sent truly the English charactei, but were a disgiace to 
the name of their country. There were other disailvan- 
tages under which the natives laboined: they wire igno- 
rant ; they conld not speak the English language and 
their niasteis could not speak the native toiigne. More- 
over, tlie natives were not always so constant at their 
work as the Europeans expected. An Englishman who 
had invested eapiial in the colony natiiijilly expected the 
natives to work regularly in his employ, an. i was disap- 
pointed at tiniling those on wlioni he rei.ed aH'e'-'ted by an 
irresistible desire to visit th- ir kraals, anil mingle amongst 
their kin re.i, perhaps at the time when the master most 
needed their labour. That was a very trying thing lor 
Euiopeans generally. Then, again, tlie want of inter- 
course in language was a great ditiieuliy. Tlie Knglish- 
man expected the native to master the English laii);uage, 
but ho would not occupy himselfin learning the Zulu tongue. 
The consiquence was, natives liequently made great 
mistakes, and the masters were disappointed in not 
finduig their orders properly carried out. In speaking of 
a civiiizei. native the colonist would mean one with a coat 
upon his back, although now even the tncivbized native 
was required to wear some sort of gaiment. It used to 
be sutheieiit to wear any kind of U|)per gai iiieiit ; and lie 
knew an instance in which a man eonsiilered he was 
carrying out the law by wearing a lady's crinoline as his 
Bole article of dress. Latterly he found that a law- 
had t»een passed that the natives were required not 
only to wear a cat, but trousers also. The only 
difficulty about that was, that, inasmuch as their wives 
and daughters nad not been taught to sew, it was not cleat 
how these articles could be k. pt in repair. The right 
rev. prelate then read two letters which he had leceiiily 
received from native youths, who had lieen trained as 
printers and bookbinders, and who were engaged in print- 
ing various books of the Bible translated into the Zulu 
language. Their education was such that they readily 



composed the type from manuscript either in English or 
Zulu, and from those letters he (the Bishop) said it would 
be seen tliat much might be done in improving the native 
tribes, and therefore he hoped the reproach which Air. 
Itobiuson had no doubt unintentionally appeared to cast 
upon the missionary laliours in this colony, would be shown 
to be without foundation. 

Mr. P. L. SiiMMONBs said, the Bishop of Natal having 
confined his leinarks cliieHy to the social conuitiou of the 
colony and the cliaiacler of the native race generally, he 
might add a lew words uix)n some other points touched 
U|jOii in the |«i>er. This was one of the youngest of 
liritain's cobmies, and withotitany of the adventitious aids 
whicli had advanced the prog less of otherj'onng set llemeuta. 
It was acjvancing steadily in all the elements of natural 
wealth. All those who remembered the late International 
Exhibitl.n could not fail to have been struck with the 
picturesque and highly interesting court of Natal, where 
Were grouped together products which had attiacted great 
attention both among foreigners and Englishmen. While, 
owing to political squabble-, the older Cape Colony 
tailed to put in any appearance with its pro nets, Naial, as 
hiid been observed in Mr. Kobinson's paper, thus became the 
sole repieseniative of the South African States, and most 
cie.iitalily did she acquit herself on that occasion. Not 
only was thcie biouglil together one of the finest natural 
history collect ions of the Exhibition, shnvving the rich 
products 01 the chase, but mingled with it were illnstra- 
lions of native customs and industries, and many valuable 
samples of conimercial products, indicating the true re- 
soiiices of its present and f'ntuie wealth, and there was sent 
wi.li them a most admirable scientific and descriptive cata- 
logue, drawn up by Dr. Mann, which was ol iischa mine of 
wealih for tlie study of the botanist and zoologist. The large 
carved sidcboaid shown of native wood, with iis accoiiijiany- 
ing maps and statistical and mineralogical charts, was 
of itseli a ere. .it to the colony and an index of its advance. 
'I'he improvement of the harbour, the inlroiiuction of 
railways and steamers, macliiiieiy, and of iSiitisli capital 
tlirongli the various companies which had been formed in 
London to pioiiiofe nset'ul undertakings, weie.all calculated 
gieaily to benefit the colony. Already there were twe 
or three staples of great importance, while, without 
doubt, many others would be developed before long. 
Besides pio^.nciiig sugar sufficient for local consumption, 
tliev were already able to ship this product 'o the Cape 
ai.d" to England to the value of £20,000 to iStXOOO yearly ; 
that, too, of as good qnaliiy as much of the Mauiitius 
sugar. With increased skilled labour, and the full 
einployment of machinery, much more might be done 
in extending sugar production. Coiton, too, was 
anoti.er important stajde for which there wcie all the 
elements o. success for the future in soil and climate. 
Stock trailing and pa.stoial occupations generally would 
inciea.se in future ycais; already the shipment of 
wo(d had increased tenfold in but a few years, and 
Iroin the Free States in the inteiior large supplies might 
heieafter be looked for in favourable seasons. An ex- 
tended tiade would also arise with Delagoa Bay, Mada- 
gascar, and Mauritius, and hereafter the exports ot the 
colony mi,i,ht be expected to bear a more equal pioiioition 
to the imports. In whatever point of view the colony was 
legarded, it presented a favourable as|>ect — the early diffi- 
culties had been got over — there was less of strong party 
feeling pievaleiit than in many other colonies, and the 
press, of which Mr. Kobinson's journal was a most credi- 
table example, was working energetically to advance the 
general inteiests of the colony. 

Mr. K. Harwis said, as a resident in this colony for 
ten or twelve years, he could speak on this subject from 
personal expeiieiice. He was i)eisonally acquainted with 
iMr. liobiiison, and he could testify to the truthfulness of 
his character as well as to the accuracy of the staten.ents 
brought forward in ihe pajier. As a whole it presented 
a fair picture of Natal as it was. There weie some 
matters in it which would have borne to have been am- 
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plified. Mr. Robinson might have given them a larger view 
of what was being done on the coast in the way of tropical 
production, as for instance, in sugar. He had slated 
that 45 mills were employed in the manufacture of sugar, 
at the same time he had not given due weight to the 
efforts which were put forth by the colonists to produce 
cotton. He (Mr. Harrison) had received information that this 
year a great deal of land in this colony would come under 
cotton cultivation ; and there had passed through his hands, 
as consignee, cotton fiom Natal which was valued at 
Is 9d. per lb., and was pronounced to be tlie most suit- 
able article for the Lancashire trade that had been brovight 
into the market during the present depression. At the 
game time he thought Mr. Robinson had not given pro- 
minence to the difficulty of obtaining reliable labour. 
There was much in the observations of the Bishop as 
regaided the difference in value of the labour of the raw 
Katir and one who had been trained ata missionary station, 
and that might be the case without disparagement to 
the labours of the missionarj', because the native who 
came raw from the kraal had nothing to oHer but 
80 much brute strength, which he was willing to 
dispose of, and that was the most valuable com- 
modity he could otfer ; whilst it unght be that the 
native trained at the mission station had acquired some 
skill and entertained an exaggerated idea of his own im 
portance, and on that account asked a higher price for his 
labour tlian tlie farmer thoughtit worth ; but, at tlie same 
time, did not exhibit that amount of submission wliich the 
native did who came admitting his ignorance. There was 
one point referred to on which he thought the Bishop 
scarcely gave a fair view — tliat was as to what was being 
done in tlie way of educating the natives. He had stated 
that £5,000 per annum was reserved from the Govern- 
ment resources, but that not more than 5,000 people were 
receiving instruction. The result of his (Mr. Harwin's) 
expeiience was that, in his opinion, there was not a dis- 
trict in London, Manchester, or Birmingham, wliich 
was so fully supplied with labourers who were eiidea- 
vouiiiig to preach the Gospel as was Natal. Look- 
ing at the number of missionaries of various denomi- 
nations engaged there, he thought that, taking the whole 
together, London itself was not so well off in regard to 
spiritual instruction as Natal and the Kafirs. As regarded 
the possibility of elevating the natives, there was no 
question about it. The letters read by tlie Bi-shop showed 
that the natives were capable of civilisation and intellectual 
growth. He was acquainted with stations in which there 
were large numbers of natives decently clad, who were not 
only capable of doing all the ordinary farm work in Euro- 
pean style, but were also proficient in the common run of me- 
chanical labour, such as building a waggon or making a 
plough, and house-building and brick-making were also per- 
formed by them. As regarded the fertility of the soil, the 
excellence of the climate, and the beauty of the country, 
there could not be two opinions. Those who had not 
trodden the shores of Southern Africa could form no idea 
of the wonderlul beauty the country put on in early 
spring ; and those who had visited this district from the 
Cape Colony — accustomed as they were to the sterility of 
that locality — were in transports of admiration on behold- 
ing tor the first time the beauty of Natal. He knew from 
his own mercantile relations with the colony how much 
it was progressing. As regarded the production of cotton, 
it was undoubtedly increasing, and with respect to sugar, 
though it did not equal Mauritius in quantity, the quality 
of the article was fully equal ; and he hoped soon to see 
Natal a large exporter both of sugar and cotton. The 
trade in wool was also becoming largely devel ped. The 
country had suHered very greatly from drought during 
the last three years, so that the lecent tables did not 
fairly represent its actual progress. All things considered, 
Natal was not only a very beautiful country, but also a 
very hopeful one, and one which ought to attract a larger 
share of attention from those who were seeking new homes 
and fresh fields of labour. 



The Bishop of Natjil said that he thought the latt 
speaker had misunderstood his remarks as to what had 
been done ibr the education ol the natives. What he said 
was, that he believed there were not more than 5,000 
under regular instiuction, though, no doubt, a much 
larger number came under mi.-*ionary influence. 

The Chairman said it now devolved upon him to per- 
form the very agreeable duty of moving that a vote of 
thanks be given to Mr. Robinson ibr his paper. That 
paper contained a very interesting account of a very im- 
portant, and, to them, almost unknown region. The 
writer had drawn a graphic picture of the beauties of the 
countiy itself, but, what was more important, he had 
given them valuable information as to the natives of the 
colony. He was sure they would agree that they owed 
much to the writer of this paper, who, he understood, 
was a distinguished member of the press in the colony; 
and it would be of importance to them, and of value 
to this country, to have information to the same extent 
with respect to our colonies in other parts of the world. 
It must be most gratifying Jo them as Engjishmen to see 
their countrymen and language, their civilization and 
religion, extending throughout the globe ; and he trusted 
their colonies would rise to that position which would 
enable them to govern and act for themselves. At the 
same time they nmst take care not t'l be too hasty in 
establishing for themselves tliat independence which no 
doubt they would ultimately attain. He could not sit 
down witliout expressing his own feeling of gratification, 
in which all present would share, at the highly interesting 
remarks made liy the right reverend prelate, who had 
honoured them with his presence this evening. He begged 
to thank his 1 rdsliip for the information he liad given 
them. The Chairman concluded by proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Robinson for his valuable and highly in- 
structive paper. 

The vote of thanks having been passed. 

The Secretary announced that on Wednesday 
evening next, the 13th instant, two papers would 
be read; the first by J. L. W. Thudichum, 
M.D., F.C.S., " On the Collection of Excremeu- 
titious Matter, and the Application of it to the 
Benefit of Agriculture and the Relief of Local 
Taxation ;" and the second, by the Rev. H. 
Moule, " On a System of Earth Sewage." On 
this evening C. Wren Hoskyns, Esq., Member 
of the Council, will preside. 



♦ 

TWIN SCREW STEAMERS. 
Sib, — In support of Capt. Symonds' admirable views on 
tills subject, 1 beg to call the attention of ibe Society to 
the fact that in the year 1822 Mr. Jacob Terkins, among 
his other numerous invention.", constructed a screw steam 
boat or barge for canal navigation. 

Mr. Perkins adopted the screw propeller, of course, in 
order to prevent injury to the canal banks; but stated as 
his firm opinion that it was essentially necessary to have 
two screw propellers revolving in opposite directions, so as 
to ensure the perfect action of the rudder. His screws 
were something similar to the ordinary smoke-jack fly, 
mounted on the same centre, one shaft being tubular, as 
in the dial-work of a clock, and made to revolve in oppo- 
site directions. A large body of the members of the 
Society attended to see the performance of Mr. Perkins's 
steam canal barge, which was quite satisfactory, considering, 
of course, the rude state of piactical knowledge in those 
days. I am. &c., 

HENRY W. REVELEY. 
Reading. 
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®0 €'Crrespttknts. 



IJetters from Messrs. Dickes and Plutnptre are in type, but 
are omitted this week fur want of space. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mom* ...R. Geo&:raphical, 8^. l. Arrival of the Expedition under 
Captains S,ieke and Grant at Khartum, on the Nile, from 
Zanzibar. 2. Dcspiitchcs from (jovernors Sir H. Barkly 
and Sir Geo. Bowen — Landsborough's TraverBe of Aus- 
tralia. 3. Lieut. Oliver, " On Madagascar." 
TCEB. ...Medical and Chirurgical, 84. 

Civil E^i^iueerii. u. 1. Discussion on Mr. Zerah Colburn*s 

paper on " American Iron iJrMges." 2. Mr. W. Watson, 

** On the Communication between London and Dublin." 

Zoological, 9. 

S/ro-Eg^ptian, 7^. Mr. Marsden, " Some llemarltB on the 

Coffin Lid of Mon-Kara, the Mjcerinua of the Greeks." 
Royal Inst., 3. Prof. Tyndali, *' On Sound." 
Anthropological, 1^. 
WKD,...Societv of Arts, a. I. Dr. J. L. W. Thudichum, "On the 
CoUection and Utiliaation of Excrementiiious Matter, ivc." 
2. liev. U. Moule, " On a System of Earth Sewage." 
Graphic, 8. 
Microscopical, 8. 
Literary Fund, 3. 

ArchEEologicai Associalion, 4. Annual Meeting. 
THCBS...Antiquaiieb, 8^. 

Royal Inst., 3. Prof. Anstcd, " On Geology." 

FBI Koyal Inst., 8. Dr. Odliiig, *' On the Molecule of Water." 

Philological, 8. Annual Meeting. 

R. United Service Inst., 3. Major F. R. Taylor, "On 
Military Surveying.*' 
Sat Royal Inst., 3. Trofessor Max MuJler, *' On Language." 



PATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 



APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS AND PROTECTION ALLOWED. 

IFrom Gazette. April 24th, 1863.] 
Dated ibth April, 1863. 

944. E, P. Colquhoun and J. 1*. Ferris, 1, Lawrence Pountney-hill 
—Imp. in lire-bars for the furnaces of steam boilers aud fire- 
grates. 

946. "W. Clark, 53, Chancery-lane— Imp. in apparatus for the trans- 
port of goods. ( A com. ) 

948. A.Marriott, Hiyh-street, lligham Ferrers, North imptonshire 
— Imp. in boilers for heating buildings, and in regulators for 
the same. 

960. H. Eaton, Manchester — Imp. applicable to presses for baling 
purposes. 

Dated IGth April, 1863. 

954. J. B. "Watts, Birnnngham — Imp. in steel sword hilts. 

956. I. Baggs, Cam bridge- terrace, and W. Simpson, TovIU Upper 
Mills, Kent — imp. in purifying and treating coal gas, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and other gases containing sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and in obtaining sulphur, sulphuric and other 
acids in such treatment. 

958. S. Moulton, Bradford — imp. inapparatus or means for lessening 
the recoil of cannon. 

962. F. A. E. Guironnet de Massas, Iloxton — Imp. in smut machines, 
and in machines for cleansing and peeling grain and seeds. 

Dated nth April, 1863. 

968. R. H. Lawson, Victoria- terrace, Victoria Docks, and W. Dar- 
low, Victoria-place, North Woolwich-road — Imp. inappa- 
ratus or raciins fur obtaining motive power. 

910^ C. Turner, Alfredale Felt Mills, Ilunslet, Leeds— Imp. in the 
manufacture of felted fabrics. 

IFrom Gazette, May \sty 1863.] 

Dated 20th December, ih63. 
6410. W. Perkins, Churchfield- house, Margate, Kent — Imp. in the 
manufacture of a substitute for turpentine, which is also ap- 
plicable to the manufacture of varnis^hcs, and to purposes to 
which turpentine is now ordinarily applied. 

Dated 2Uh January, 1863. 
218. E. Shackleton, Loth, uearRuysbrook, Belgium — Imp. in looms 
for weaving. 

Dated \ith March, 1863. 
697. "W. Young, 77, Fleet-street— imp. in type- composing and dis- 
tributing machines. 

Dated 20th March, 1863. 
742, W. Reay, jun., Thropton hill, near liothbury. Northumberland 
— An improved machine f(ir amalgamating minerals, and 
other metalliferous and metallurgical products or substances. 

Dated 2Qth March^ 1863. 
789. G. Cowdery, Llanymynech, Shropshire — Imp. in machinery 
for making hrtcks. 



791. N. R.HaH,RoBherville Northaeet, Kent— Imp. in constructioa 
of weighing apparatus. 

793. T. Parkinson and J. Wood, Manchester— An improved applica- 
tion of embroidery to cotton printed fabrics. 

795. G. Davies, I, Serie-street, Lincoln's- inn— Imp. in engraving 
upon metals. ( A com. ) 

797. J. Norton, Bray, Wicklow, Ireland— Imp. in prc^jectiles or 
ignition missiles. 

799. F. Applegate, Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire- -Imp. in railway 
carriage doors. 

Dated 21th March, 1863. 

801. J. Grantham, 31, Nicholas-lane— Imp. in apparatus connected 
with machinery used in manufacturing compressed fuel. 

803. R. A. Brooman, 166, Fleet-street— Imp. in machinery for scour- 
ing wool. (A com.) 

Dated 28th March, 1863. 

809. A. H. Perry, Guildford-road, Brighton— Imp. in working rail- 
way points, switches, and signals, and in the apparatus to he 
employed for that purpose, 

811. J, Leeming and K. S. Markindale, Broughton— An imp, in 
carding engines. 

813. W. Symons, Hatton-garden— Imp. in barometers. 

815. J. Da"le, Manchester, G. Bischof, jun., Swansea— imp. in the 
manufacture of aniline, napthyhimine. and other analogous 
bodies, and in apparatus connected therewith, which apparatus 
is also applicable to obtaining finely divided metallic iron for 
other purposes. 

Dated 30th March, 1863. 

819. H. Hughes, Homerton, Middlesex— Imp. in machinery for 
shaping metal and plastic substances. 

821. W. E. Newton, 66, Chancery lane -An improved process for 
producing yellow colouring matters and other colours, whii^ 
may be derived therefrom, (A com.) 

823. J. Payne, Kircudbright, N.B.— Imp. in fire-escapes. 

Dated 3\st March, 1863. 
825. J. Smethurst, Royton, Lancashire— Imp. in steam engines and 

boilers, part of which imps, is applicable to heating purposes, 
827, R. Furnival, Manchester — Imp. in and applicable to platting or 

braiding machijies. 
829. Lieut. A. H. Bell, R,A., Dover, and V. G, Bell, Woburn-plae^ 

— An improved mode of constructing the armour of vessels o 

war. 
831. E.O, Coe, Brook- street, Grosvenor-square- Imp. in propellers 

for ships and other vessels. 

833. J. M. Duniop, Manchester— Imp. in machinery for ginning 

cotton. 

Dated 1st April, 1863. 

834. J. S. Grimshaw, Huncoat, near Accriugton— Imp. in carding 

engines. 

835. J. Hindle, Sahden, W. F. Calvert, Enfield, and E. Thornton, 

Padiham — Imp. in looms for weavi g. 

837. J. Bray, Stretford, Lanciishire— imp, in the construction of 

omnibuses, railway carriajjes, and other vehicles, 

838. M. Henry, 84, Fleet street— An improved mctho i of lubricating. 

(A com.) 

840. W, West, Euston-road- Imp. in working railway signals. 

841. W. Mitchell, Carlton hili-east, St. John's- wood— An improved 

process for coatinii iron. (A com.) 
843. E. B. Wilson, 5, Parliament-street— Imp. in the manufacture 
of iron and steel and other metals, and in the apparatus em- 
ployed therein. 

Dated 2nd April, 1863. 

847. E. F. Clarke, Holmer-road, Widemarsh, Holmcr, Herefoi-d- 
flhire— imp, in the means of fastening rails for railways. 

849. J. Cassell, La B^lle Sauvage-yard— Imp. in stills for the dis- 
tillation of petroleum and other heavy oils. 

851. W. Jones, Liver|)Ool — Imp. in the construction of sh^ps or 
vessels, part of which imps, are also applicable for construct- 
ing buildings, and for various other purposes in which rolled 
iron is employed. 

Dated Ath April, 1863. 

855. A. Stewart, Helensburgh, Dumbarton, N.B.— Imp. in saddles. 

856. J.Blain, Manchester— Imp. in the finish of threads and yarns. 

857. P. Hanrez, Marchicnnes au Pont, Belgium— Improved ma- 

chinery or apparatus for drying coal, grain, and other sub- 

859. W. H. Perkin, Seymour-villa, Sudbury— Imp, in the manu- 
facture of red and orange colouring matters. 

861. J. Gimson, Leice&ter— Imp. in the means of actuating shuttle* 
in looms for weaving narrow fabrics, 

863. P. Spence, Newton heath, near Manchester— Imp. in the ma- 
nufacture of sulphuric acid and sulphate of iron. 
Dated Gth April, 1863. 

865. B. Cooper, Frome, Somersetshire — Improved apparatus for 
feeding, scribbling, tir carding engines. 

869. J. Railton and II. Booth, Blackburn, Lancashire— Imp. in ma- 
chinery for carding cotton and other fibrous substances. 
Dated 1th April, 1863. 

873, H. Gilbee, 4, South-street, Finsbury— A new composition for 
dressing and j.reparing silk, cotton, and woollen tissues and 
fibres, and also mixtures of the same, i A com. ) 

877. J. H. Johnson, 47, Lincoln's inn-fields— Imp, in polishing pre- 
cious and other hard stones, and in the machinery or appa- 
ratus employed therein. (A com. ) 
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R. A. Brooman, 186, Flect-atreet^Imp- 5» r^rodueing or 
obtaining facsimiles of the veias, pores, knots, and figures of 
wood upon paper iind other aurlaces. (A com.) 

A. V. Newton, 66, Cbancerj'-lane — Imp. in projectiles for ord- 
nance, aud in fuses therefor. (A com.) 

Dated nth Aprils 1863. 

W. Simpson, Liverpool — Imp. in insulating the magnetic 
needle or needles ia compasses. 

J. N. Brown, Handsworth, Staffordshire — Imp. in securing or 
connecting the bearing springs of railway carriages and wag- 
gons to the axle boxes of the said carriages and waggons. 

T. Gr;'7, lower Mitcbam, Surrey— Imp. in preparing and 
bleaching jute aud other vegetable fibres for spinning and 
other purposes. 

J. 1?. Harris, Ilawlej-road, Kentish- town— Imp. in propelling 
vessels. 

W. H. Mitchel, HampBtead — An improved construction of ba- 
rometer. 

A. Kinder, 20, Cannon-fltreet — Imp. in coating or covering 
lead or allojs of lead with tin or alloys of tin, and in the 
apparatus employed therein. 

Dated 9th April, 1863. 

P. J.Cooke, Manchester— Improved compounds or composi- 
tions for sizing, etififening and colouring yarns and textile 
fabrics. 

T. T. Heath, Liverpool — The application of glass for ceilings 
and the like overhead parts of houses and other sti uctures. 

A. Hett, London, and F. W. Hasset, Camberwell Imp. in pre- 
venting the fouling of ships' bottoms, and in cleansing the 
same when fouled. 

E. K. Penson, Kerryside, Carmarthenshire — Imp. in apparatus 
used in warming railway cai-riages. (A com.) 

G. Low, Newark-on-Trent, Nottingham — Imp. in machinery 
for boring rucks and other hard substances. 

Dated lOth Apj-il, 1863. 

G. Colomb, Aigle, Switzerland — A process of m'^nufacturing 
factitious blocks of wood of diversified shades and hues proper 
for veneering and other purposes. 

T, Baldwin, Bury— Imp. in superheating steam, and in appa- 
ratus connected therewith. 

H. U. Spicer, 3, Clement's lane, Lombai-d- street— Imp. in 
boxes or cases for the enclosure and preservation of human 
remains. 

R. Smith, 10, Northampton- terrace, Compton road, Islington 
— An improved medicated oil for the preservation of metal, 
wood, or stone. 

J. Wightman and C. Dening, Chard, Somersetshire — Imp. in 
horse rakes. 

H. W. Kipley, Montpellier-lawn, Cheltenham — Imp. in ma- 
chinery for preparing and printing wool aud other fibres. 
(A com.) 

Dated nth April, 1863. 

F. Versmann, 7, Bury-court, St. Mary Axe — Imp. in moulding 
machines. 

D. Mylrea, Church, near Accrington — Imp. in fire-bars or fur- 
nace grids. 

J. Farrar, Halifax — Imp. in machinery or apparatus for twist- 
ing r doubling yarns of wool or other fibrous substances. 

P. P. Baly, 4, Robert- street, Adelphi — Imp. in constructing 
breakwaters, piers, sea walls, and other siinibir structures. 

C. A. Collins, Trowbridge — An improved method and apparatus 
for loading carts and waggons with hay, straw, and other 
similar products. 

Dated IZth April, 1863. 
J. Gill, Edinburgh — Imp. in printing machinery. 
R. Leggett and It. Gittus, Mildenhall, SuflFolk- Imp. in the 

construction of machinery or apparatus for cutting chatt and 

other agricultural produce. 
J. Lark, White Lion Wharf, Bankside, Southwark— Imp. in 

the manufacture of artificial fuel and cement. 
R. Reeves, Bratton, Wiltshire —Imp. in the manufacture of 

liquid manure drills. 
M. Myers, Wigraore-street, Cavendish square — Imp. in the 

constiuction of trunks, portmanteaus, and boxes. 
Dated 14th April, 1863. 
J. Nasmith and S. Thornton, Idanchester — Imp. in machinery 

for carding cotton and other fibrous substances. 

G. T, Smith, Ordsall House, Fast Retford, Nottinghamshire— 
Imp. in metallic window shutters. 

Combe and J. H. Smatlpage, Leeds— Imp. in the action and 
arrangement of machines for winding cops; in the construc- 
tion and arrangement of banks for holding cops for warping 
purposes ; in the formation of shuttles for receiving cops ; 
and for apparatus for packing and securing cops in shuttles, 
one part of which imp., consisting of a spring clutch, is ap- 
plicable to machines in general. 

H. 'i'rapnell, Bristol — Imp. in vent pegs. 

R. A. Brooman, 166, Fleet-street - Imp. in lamps for burning 

light and heavy mineral and vegetable oils. (A com.) 
Dated ibth April, 1863, 
J. Leach, Cheadle, Chester — An improved machine or appara- 

ratus for washing, squeezing, mangling, and churning. 
H. A. Bonneville, 24, Rue du Mont Thabor, Paris— Imp. in the 

construction of gas burners. (A com.) 
W. Spence, 50, Chancery- lane — Imp. in the manufacture of 

gunpowder. (A com.) 



951. J, S. Morton. Northampton — Imp. in locks. 

952. A. V. Newton, 66. Chancery lane — An improved construction 

of blowing apparatus. (A com.) 

953. T. B. E. Fletcher, Birmingham — Imp. in apparatus fLr collect- 

ing the solid portions of sewage. 

Datfi nth April, 1863. 
964. S. Riley, Oldham — imp. in the manufacture or preparation of 
cocoa and chocolate. 

Dated isth April, 1863. 

972. C. W. Siemens, 3, Great George -street, Westminster, and F. 
Siemens, Birmingham — Imp. in furnaces which are princi- 
pally applicable to the bmeJting of iron. 

974. T. A. We^ton, Birmingham — Imp. in ratchet levers. 

976. G. A. Buchholz, Mont;Lgue place, Claphain-road — Imp. in ap- 
paratus lor hulling grain, and for reducing granular sub- 
stances. 

Dated 20th April, 1863. 

980. G. Graham, W. (iraham, and J. Graham, Burnley, Lancashire 
— Imp. in machinery for folding or plaiting fabrics. 

982. J, Robey, Newcastle- under-Lynie— Imp. in apparatus for se- 
parating fluids from more solid matters mixed or combined 
therewith. 

Dated 21$t April, 1863. 

988. E. L. Simpson, Bridgeport, U. S. — An imp. in waterproof com- 
pounds, and in fabrics prepared therewith. 

990. M. Kunkel, Hotel Sabloniere, Leicester-square — Imp. in marine 
steam engine governors. (A com.) 

994. W. E. Newton, 66, Chancery-lane — Imp. in wrenches. (A 
com.) 

996, W. Campion and G. Wilson, Market-place, near Sneinton, Not- 
tinghamshire—Imp. in machinery or apparatus employed in 
the manufacture of looped fabrics. 

Dated 22nd Aprils 1863. 
998. F. E. Bryant, Alfreu-street, Bedford square — Improved appa- 
ratus tor asceitidning the temperature ot steam, and its power 
of tension. (A com.) 
1000. F. Durand, Paris — Imp. in moulding articles of china or other 
clay, or of other plastic materials. 

Dated 23rd April, 1863. 

1008. J. Whitley, J. B. Pope, and J. W. Burton, Leeds— Imp. in 
the manufacture of metals. 

1010. W. E. Newton, 66. Chancery- lane — An improved mode of re- 
pairing worn out files and rendering them ayain fit for use. 
(A com.) 

Inventions with Complete Specifications Fii-kd. 

1020. B. Lavender, 332, Goswell- road— A new compound to be used 
as a lubricator. — 24th April, 1»63. 

1065. G. W. Fuller, Cambridge I'ort, Massachusetts — A new and 
useful or improved submarine lantern to be used in explora- 
tions beneath the surfaie of the ocean or any other large 
body of water. — 28th April, 1&'63. 
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Patents 


Sealkd. 




IFrom Gazette, 


May \st, 1863.] 




Hay isf. 




30U6. II. Griffin. 


2P06. 


W S. Kennedy. 




3007. W. ^. Hut<hin60n. 


2987. 


A. C. Dewies. 




306li. E. S. ( alhcls. 


2993. 


K. A. Brooman. 




3112. li. llardiiiau. 


2994. 


U. A. Brounian. 




3220. W. Clark. 


2996. 


K. A. Bruuman. 








\_l'r<yin 


Gazette, 


May 6th, 1S63.] 
3151. R. Ilawlhorn and W. Haw- 




Hay nth. 




thorn. 


1958. 


J. McUiaiy. 




31.S8. J. T. laird. 


aoi5. 


H. Gardner. 




3224. A. V. N'ewion. 


3019. 


C. W. Spruyt. 




32K6. P. 'i'odd. 


3022. 


G. Kent and E. P. Griffiths. 


3408. A V. .\ewton. 


3026. 


J. Whitaker. 




3472. J. 11. Johnson. 


3031. 


J. Shanks. 




113. J. B. Hock. 


3035. 


G. F. Lystcr. 




447. P. J. Heed. 


3043. 


W. Galloway and J. Gal- 


456. J.J. Biidart. 




loway. 




61s. W. Allen and VV'. Johnson 


3090. 


C. Littleboy. 




631. J. Morris and T. Kewton. 


3099. 


li. Brown. 




636. A. Wilson. 



Patents on which the Stamp Doty op £5o has been Paid. 
^From Gazette, Mar 5th, 1863.1 

April 21lh. I 1178. J. Chattciton * W. Smith. 

1121. D. West. I Afay Isl. 

April 28(A. 1095. F. Preston. 

1193. J. Denis. 1108. J. Gardner. 

Apnt 29th, I May 2mt. 

1085. G. Masure. 1 1111. J. BrieklilU aud J. Noble. 

1138. W. Erans. | 1119. T. Ilcatley .«. VV. Paddock. 



Patents on which the Stamp Ddtt op £100 has been paid. 
iFrtm Oatette, Hay bth, 1863.1 
April 30th. I May 1st. 



1095. F. Potts and T. Vann. 



1033, R. A. Brooman. 
1058. I. HoMen. 



